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jauother! father has brought home a cub! he has 














“1 SEED HIM.” 


port is sittiated the Island of Conanicut ; 
ants of which are in the habit of taking 
ce to the market of the former place, tak- 
_ at return, such commodities as their neces- 
nd. Some years since, there lived an 
ily on this island, who had a son, whose 
ts uncombed hair, gave him an uncommonly 
\, pearance, even in that then primitive 
e father was in the habit of visiting New- 
ling to the custom of his neighbors. On 
n, he took home with him, packed at the 
chest in which he transported his goods, a 
or—the first ever possessed by the family. 
was brought home, and placed in the cen- 
room, as usual, for the purpose of being 
i of its contents, when this uncouth son ran 
ind raised the lid, to see what father had 
‘ om town, On this occasion, he gave but 
ae ori. look, dropped the lid, and with terror de- 
nicted in. every feature, cried out: “O, mother! 





comeacub! I seed him—a young bear!” 
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EXTEM)ORE PREACHING. 
2s are some g’ 1 neople who, at this late day, 
ceedingly w listen to a preacher who makes 
itten sermons. A minister whom we fell in 
1). § with a day or two since, gave us a little of 
experience on this point, and related the 
: incident: 
aid that just before leaving the theological 
ve was sent to a certain Baptist church in 
upshire, to supply for a single Sabbath, and 
, \-ted when he arrived, to call on one of the 
s—an old farmer—at whose house it was ex- 
1e would put up. When he arrived the old 
eceived him cordially, and immediately com- 
conversation as follows: 
r. (Eyeing him very closely), “ you have 
preach for us, have you?” 
at. Yes, sir, I have come with that expec- 





' wr. Do you make use of written sermons?” 
nt. “Ido.” 
rier, You do? then we don’t want you. I'll 
» the people msyelf, first; we want a man that 
1 his mouth and have the gospel flow out like 
ashing out at the tail of a saw-mill, and that 
it down the hearts of the people like honey on 
ck!” 








CONGRESSIONAL EXPERIENCE. 


d gentleman, an ex-Congressman, related his 
nee, a day or two since, in our hearing, as fol- 
He was addressing a small audience, includ- 
ee members of the House, at a dinner-table. 
ere was a time,” said he, “when the people 
ue respect for a member of Congress. I re- 
rwhen the citizens of a small town would turn 
ineet him at a railroad station, and tender him 
vemest hospitalities; but two years ago I was 
ug in the West, and whenever it became known 


























was a Congressman, the hotel-keepers made 
. in advance, while, when they thought I was 
eman, they’d trust me for a whole month. I 
chat the general opinion was that Congress was 
« demoralized, and I made up my mind that I 
vt run again to save my district from the devil.” 


A DISGUSTED CHAPLAIN. 

of the wounded rebel soldiers thought he was 
to die; and feeling that he had many sins to 
c for, he requested that a minister should be 
» him. The Rev. Mr. H., a rebel parson, was 
in. Sitting down beside the wounded man, 
swing all the sacerdotal airs, he gravely said: 
riend, in what state was your mind when you 
‘It that you would like to be baptized?” Fee- 
d dolorously the feeble man replied: ‘‘ Ar-kan- 

The divine was instantly disgusted, and rising 
he sick bed in great indignation, said: “ Shucks! 
‘Mow don’t know enough to go to heaven!” and 
e room. 





CONUNDRUMS, 

‘y has a clock always a bashful appearance? 
s.—Because it keeps its hands before its face. 

iy is @ man with his eyes shut like an illiterate 
{master ? 

s.—Because he keeps his pupils in the dark. 

y is “Yes” the most ignorant word in the lan- 
oP 

s.—Because it does not “no” (know) anything. 
‘. you spell blind pig in two letters? 

s.—P. G., that is piggy without an I (eye). 

1en is a man thinner than a lath? 

4.—When he’s a shaving. 

lien is a man over head and ears in debt? 
s.—When he has a hat on which is not paid for. 
ly is a confectioner like a druggist? 

s.—Because he sells pies and ‘hings (pison 


t's). 
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ected young lady (seated in a rocking-chair, read- 
he Bible, exclaims)}—‘* Mother, here is a gram- 


‘al error in the Bible.” (Mother, lowering her |) 


sand approaching the reader in a very scrutiniz- 
attitude says}—“ Kill it! kill it! it’s the very 
{ that has been eating the book-marks.” 
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The Heiress of Gleurock. 


BY GEORGE L. AIKEN, 


CHAPTER I. 
A SUDDEN DISAPPEARANCE. 


EAFFA ASHCROFT was the 
most beautiful girl in Glenrock, 
and she was as proud as she was 
beautiful. The only child and 
heiress of Darius Ashcroft, who 
owned more than halfof the town- 
ship in which they lived, she had 
been early taught to look upon 
herself as of some consequence in 
the world. Left motherless at an 
early age, she had met the usual 
fate of all girls who are reared by 
fond and indulgent fathers. Pet- 
ted and spoiled from infancy, she 
had grown up arrogant, self- 
willed, impatient of all restraint, 
a haughty little queen in the 
small circle in which she lived, 
flattered and misled by the adulation of those who 
bowed before her father’s wealth. Such overweening 
praise might have turned a stronger head than hers. 

When too late, her father became conscious of the 
error he had committed. But he thought he had an 
infallible remedy to counteract the evil. When Leaffa 
had passed her twentieth birthday he thought it high 
time to apply a curb to her impulsive disposition. So 
he one day summoned her to his presence and thus 
addressed her: 

“My dear child,” he said, “I have something of 
great importance to your future welfare to tell you, 
and I beg that you will pay me the most serious 
attention.” 

Leaffa was rather surprised at this preamble. She 
had come in full of life and vigor from a ride on her 
favorite pony, Whitefoot. The dark riding habit she 
wore displayed her lithe and well developed form to 
perfection. She had removed her riding-hat, with 
its dark, drooping plume, casting it carelessly upon 
the sofa, and her wealth of brown hair was fully re- 
vealed, falling in luxuriant curls upon her neck and 
shoulders. Her hazel eyes gleamed with excitement, 
and the fresh air of the hills had tinted her cheeks 
with aroseate hue. Well might Leaffa feel vain of 
herself as she saw her image reflected in the full 
length mirror before which she stood. She was a 
little beauty—no one could dispute it. 

** You are very handsome, Leafta,” observed Darius 
Ashcroft, with all a parent’s fondness, as he followed 
her glance. 

‘“‘] know it, father,” answered she, as she arranged 
her disordered curls. ‘Did you send for me to tell 
me that? Itis not a very interesting story, I assure 
you. I have heard it every day of my life for the last 
ten years, and from younger lips than yours.” 

“ Ah, yes, and all this flattery has made you vain.” 

“T am a woman, father, and you know all good 
looking women are considered vain, particularly by 
their own sex who do not happen, unfortunately, to 
be gifted in that way.” Leaffa tossed her curls with 
a scornful little laugh. 

“ You are very proud, Leaffa.” 

“ Have I not cause—am I not your daughter?” she 
said, with arch vivacity. 

He could not resist the retort; a smile banished the 
sternness from his face. It was his weak point, and 
she, little witch! knewit. She was his daughter, and 
he was proud of her. 

“Ah!” he continued, with a sigh of conviction, “I 
am atraid I have spoiled you; but it cannot be helped 
now.” 








“No, father,” she answered, saucily; “and you 
know what the old gossips say, ‘What can’t be cured 
must be endured.’” 

“This has been a flowery world to you, Leaffa,” 
said Mr. Ashcroft, becoming grave again,—“ all per- 
fume and sunshine. You, who have seen nothing but 
joy and happiness, can scarcely credit how much sad- 
ness and misery there is beyond the narrow circle in 
which you live. My wealth hassurrounded you with 
a barrier which has shut out all that could interfere 
with that lite’s enjoyment. Suppose that barrier, by 
one of those accidents so common in this life, should 
be removed; suppose my wealth should ‘take wings 
and fly away,’ leaving you exposed to the evils and 
privations of poverty—would you have the hardihood, 
think you, to endure such a lot?” 

Leatla opened her eyes widely and looked at her 
father in a half serious, half quizzical manner. 

“What do you mean, pa? Has my extravagance 
brought you to the verge of ruin, and is that long 
speech intended as a pathetic appeal for me to reduce 
my yearly dresses and curtail the number of my bon- 
nets? To bring it right to the point, do I spend too 
much money? Because if Ido, I am willing to get 
along with just as little as you choose to allow me. I 
do not know how I should be able to exist in poverty, 
and I am not at all anxious to try. You have given 
me a scriptural quotation; allow me to return the 
compliment: ‘Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof.’”’ 

Darius Ashcroft hemmed as if a little embarrassed. 
He did not exactly like being paid in his own coin. 
How could he bring this incorrigible girl toa proper 
understanding of the affair he had in hand? The 
roundabout way had been a failure; so he concluded 
to dash right straight at the object of the interview. 

“* Leatfa,’” he began again, after this little delibera- 
tion, “1 do not object to your millinery or dry goods 
bills. You are by no means extravagant—that is to 
say, for one in your position.”” You see Mr. Ashcroft 
would unconsciously encourage the very errors he 
sought to eradicate. Why so pertinaciously impress 
upon Leafta’s mind that she had a position to main- 
tain? ‘ We are never sure of events in this world. 
The wealthy man of to-day may be the beggar of to- 
morrow. It is my duty, having reared you in afflu- 
ence, to secure you, if possible, against the evils of 
poverty. You are nowin your twenty-first year, and 
it is high time that you were established for life. I 
have concluded to have you married.” 

“0, you have?” cried Leaffa, lifting her eyebrows 
disdainfully. ‘‘ Of course you willconsult my inclina- 
tions upon a subject which you will confess must 
necessarily be of some little interest to me.” 

“Tam consulting you now,” returned Mr. Ashcroft, 
drily. “You have hada great many offers, I dare 
say—I don’t know how many—” 

“Sixteen,” said Leaffa; ‘“‘ 1 kept the account.” 

“And never fancied yourself in love with any of 
them?” 

“ Not the slightest.” 

“Then you have never been in love?” 

“IT don’t believe in love,” replied Leaffa, scornfully. 

“ Well, that is strange—in a woman.” 

“T want to see some of this pure, unadulterated 
love you read about in books. Don’t you suppose I 
know what all my suitors were after? I am not a 
fool. They were not in love with me, but with your 
money.” 

“T have not the slightest doubt of it. However, it 
is just as well that your heart has not been touched. 
You will have no difficulty in loving your intended 
husband.” 

“My intended husband?” cried Leaffa, in surprise. 

“Yes. You have been betrothed for years.” 

“ And never knew anything about it?” 

“Tam giving you plenty of warning. He will be 
here to-morrow—but we will not have the wedding 
for a month or so.” 

“TI do not think you will,” exclaimed Leaffa, toss- 
ing her head mischievously. “But who and what is 
this he whom you have so unceremoniously settled 
upon as my intended husband?” 


“He is the only son and heir of my old friend, Jonas 
Hosford. It was an old agreement between us when 
we married (which we did on the same day), that our 
children should be united—that is if we had any, and 
the sex would permit. Strangely enough, we had but 
one each—he a boy, La girl. He sailed shortly after 
to South America, to enter into business there; but 
before he departed the contract was renewed between 
us. Yesterday I had a letter from Lenor Hosford, 
Jonas’sson. Hehas just arrived from Buenos Ayres, 
and his sole object in coming is to claim your hand.” 

“Then he had better go back again as quickly as he 
came.” 

“Don’t be nonsensical, Leaffa. You cannot accuse 
this suitor of mercenary motives, for his father’s 
wealth exceeds my own. Why, he can make a prin- 
cess of you, almost, in that country.” 

“ But suppose I do not choose to be aprincess? Do 
you think I will marry a man I never saw?” 

“You must marry him. It is a fair mercantile 
transaction—you were regularly consigned, and must 
abide by the contract.” 

“Am I not a free agent?” 

“Not in this instance. Don’t provoke me. I have 
humored you all your life, but here I must and will 
be obeyed. Lenor Hosford will arrive here to-mor- 
row. You must receive him as your intended hus- 
band. If you don’t behave yourself in his presence, 
do you know what I will do to you?” 

“‘ No—what?” asked Leatta, disdainfully. 

“Lock you up, and keep you on bread and water 
until you come to your senses.” 

With this portentous threat, which he doubted not 
would have its due effect upon the refractory girl, 
Darius Ashcroft stalked with great dignity out of the 
apartment. 

Leaffa retired to her own room to dress for dinner. 
Her indignation at her father’s peremptory words 
almost choked her, but she gulped it down as best she 
could. She was very glum at dinner, and her father 
could not get a civil word out of her. But he was as 
determined as he was sulky, and he let her nurse her 
wrath undisturbed. 

It was the same thing the next morning at break- 
fast. War was evidently declared. When the meal 
was over, Mr. Ashcroft ordered out the carriage to 
bring young Hosford from the depot. He asked Leafta 
to accompany him, but she indignantly declined. He 
said, “ Bread and water—remember!” as he drove 
away. 

Tn an hour’s time he returned with Lenor Hosford, 
but when he sought for Leaffa to introduce her to her 
intended, she could not be found. Leaffa had unac- 
countably disappeared, and her departure had been 
unobserved. 


CHAPTER II. 
LEAFFA ON HER TRAVELS. 

IMBUED with a romantic and adventurous spirit, 
Leaffa had come to a sudden determination. Indig- 
nant at the tyranny which she considered was about 
to be exercised over her, she had concluded to cast 
herself upon the world and work out her own destiny. 
She thought the day had gone by when the father 


consulting her inclination. So she collected together. 
her jewels and what money she had, put a few neces- 


travelling attire, stole quietly out of the house, and 
proceeded on foot to the railroad depot. 

Two miles was nothing of a walk toa girl accus- 
tomed to vigorous exercise. 
veil closely over her face and awaited the coming train 
with a beating heart. Her great fear was that she 
should be missed, pursued, and carried back. It was 
scarcely possible, though, as there were two depots in 
the town, an upper and a lower one. The lower one 





| was the principal one, and there her father had gone | 


| to meet her intended husband. The upper one was a 
| junction depot where another railroad connected, and 
| there she had gone. There the upand down trains 
| met and passed each other. 


had a right to dispose of the daughter’s hand without | 


saries in a small satchel, dressed herself in plain | 


Arrived, she pulled her | 


She procured her ticket with. her veil down. She 
thought the ticket-seller looked at her rather sharply, 
but that might have been imagination merely. He 
could scarcely be acquainted with her. At all events 
she had never seen him before to her knowledge, al- 
ways having gone, when she had visited Boston, in 
company with her father, from the other depot. 

The train came at last, she got on board, took a 
seat, and soon had the satisfaction of feeling herself 
whirled towards Boston with a speed congenial to her 
feelings. In an hour’s time she was there. During 
this time she matured her plans for future action. 
She would speak to a hackman to take her to some 
nice, quiet, out of the way hotel, where she could re- 
main concealed a few days and avoid the pursuit 
which she had no doubt would be instantly instituted. 

Following out this plan she was driven to the Frank- 
lin Hotel. She gave her name as Miss Jones (that 
happening to be the first she thought of ), to the land- 
lord, and was soon comfortably installed in a front 
chamber, whose windows commanded a view of a 
busy street near the wharvesand shipping. Shecould 
see the forest of masts, and the blue bay studded with 
its islands beyond. 

She told the landlord, a benevolent, portly looking 
man, that she was an orphan, and had come to Boston 
to seek her fortune, and wished to procure asituation 
to teach music and drawing, and he promised to assist 
her all in his power. She felt quite relieved, and a 
feeling of security came over her. The novelty of her 
situation pleased her. It was such a good joke to 
trick her father that she could not refrain from laugh- 
ing at the thought. She had no fears for the future, 
She had about a hundred dollars in cash, and her 
jewels were probably worth a thousand more. She 
should certainly procure some lucrative occupation 
before her means were expended. She would con- 
vince her father that she was independent of him, and 
then if he was disposed to listen to reason, and not 
coerce her will, she would return home again with 
pleasure. She quite exulted in the thoughts of her 
anticipated triumph. 

Three days passed over her head, and rather dull 
and insipid days they were. Leaffa kept within doors, 
being afraid to venture out, and she found the con- 
finement excessively wearisome. She contrived, how- 
ever, to while away her time by astonishing the 
landlady and her daughter by her execution on the 
crazy old piano-forte which stood in the private par- 
lor. They thought they had never heard such playing 
before, and probably they never had. Sally Boniface, 
the landlord’s daughter, declared that it was as good 
as an opera, and beat all the singing she ever heard 
at the “‘ Theayter.” 

On the fourth day there came a knock at Leaffa’s 
door. She opened it and found Mr. Boniface, the 
landlord, there, with a very grave expression on his 
rubicund visage. Her heart began to flutter—some- 
thing had happened. 

“There is a gentleman wishes to see you in the 
| parlor, Miss Jones,” he said. 

“A gentleman!” cried Leaffa, in alarm, and uncon- 
sciously uttering her thought, ‘“*‘ Who can he be?” 
“Upon my word I don’t knuw. Some friend of 
| yours, perhaps.” 

““ What is he like?” asked Leaffa, quickly. 
| “He is a little, wiry man, with sandy hair and 
| whiskers, and a sharp gray eye.” 

Leatfa knew no one answering this description, but 
| it was a relief to find it was not her father, as she had 
| at first feared. 

“Probably some one who has heard of your musical 
abilities, and wishes to hire you,” suggested the mat- 
| ter-of-fact lan“lord. 
| That must be it; and so Leaffa concluded to see the 
| gentleman. She did not care how soon she procured 
| occupation, as she began to find the time hang heavy 
| upon her hands. Without further hesitation she fol- 
lowed Mr. Boniface to the parlor. 

The strange gentleman was seated upon the piano 
stool, twirling himself back and forth, with an uneasy, 
restless motion, striking a note upon the piano at each 
| turn by way of an accompaniment. He arouse with a 
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springy, cat-like movement as they entered the room. 

“This is Miss Jones,” said Mr. Boniface. 

“Then, Miss Jones—alias Brown—alias Jefferson, 
but really Sophy Swag, you are my prisoner,” said the 
strange gentleman, taking a pair of handeutts out of 
his pocket and slipping them over Leaffa’s delicate 
wrists before she was aware of what he was doing. 

“Prisoner!” ejaculated Leafta, utterly amazed at 
this indignity. 

**Miss Jones a prisoner?” cried Boniface. ‘ There 
must bea mistake somewhere, Miss Jones is a highly 
respectable young woman.” 

**T dare say you think so,” returned the stranger, 
scorntully. “ Lord bless you! that’s her little game. 
That is the way she does it by: bamboozling people. 
Did you never hear of Sophy Swag—she that gets 
into people’s houses under pretence of giving music 
lessons, and then walks off with all the jewelry laying 
around loose. That’s she! I’ve been after her a long 
time, but I’ve nabbed her at last.” 

“Ta thief!” cried Leaffa, indignantly. “It is a 
base lie!” 

“O, yes—of course—but it wont do, Sophy. You 
are booked this time. Mr. Boniface, I ama detective 
—my name is Ferret. Just oblige me by examining 
this young female’s traps, and see if you can find any 
articles of jewelry among them.” 

** She only has a satchel,” said Boniface. 

“Of course—light marching order—can’t carry 
much baggage. Bring it down here, will you?” 

Mr. Boniface left the room with alacrity, and Leafta 
saw by his face that doubts had began to assail his 
mind. Good heavens! what was to become of her? 
Accused and manacled as a thief, alone, unfriended— 
how was she to extricate herself from her perilous 
position? She saw but one way, and that was to de- 
clare her true name and appeal to her father. Her 
pride rebelled against such an alternative. What—be 
earried back home an object of ridicule to all who 
knew her; to be triumphed over by her father and 
suitor? No; she would die first,—or go to prison, 
which was worse. 

Mr. Boniface returned with the satchel. The de- 
tective took it and unceremoniously emptied its con- 
tents upon the table. 

“Just as I expected,” he said, as he rummaged 
among the articles. ‘ Look at these jewelry boxes— 
and here—there’s four bracelets—solid gold. There’s 
a diamond pin, worth five hundred at least—ear-rings 
tomatch. There’s a cameo—ear-rings ditto. Look 
at the rings—a dozen at least. That looks like a dia- 
mond—may be paste though. California, perhaps. 
Rather an extensive lot of jewelry to belong toa young 
female who gives music lessons fora living. Ofcourse 
all this belongs to you?” he continued, ironically, 
turning to Leatfa. 

“Tt does,” she answered, promptly. 

“ Given to you by your father, I dare say?” 

* Yes. You can see the inscriptions.” 

“Tdosee them. I think yousaid your name was 
Jones.” 

“ Yes—Laura Jones.” That was as near as she 
dared to come to Leaffa. 

* Please observe the words of the prisoner, Mr. 
Boniface,” said the detective. ‘ She says her name is 
Jones—Laura Jones, and yet I find her in possession 
of a valuable lot of jewelry marked,‘ LEAFFA, from 
her Father’—L. Aw’ ‘D. A. toL. A.,’ and‘ LEAFFA’ 
again. Now A don’t spell the first letter of Jones.” 

* Very suspicious,” affirmed Mr. Bonitace. 

“O, Mr. Boniface!” cried Leatta, in dismay, “do 
you really believe I am a thief?” 

“T really do not know what to believe,” said the 
bewildered publican. 

“Tt’sa clear case,” said Ferret, conclusively. “Come 
—I shall have to lock you up. You will get ten years 
imprisonment, sure.” 

“T tell you [am innocent!” cried Leaffa. 

* Ah! that is what they all say. Now if you could 
only prove it.” 

Leaffa was so stunned by this unexpected blow that 
she could scarcely believe that it was not all a dream. 
The manacles upon her wrists convinced her of its sad 





athuence, dragged tojail asa common felon. And yet 
one word would save her. But her pride was still in- 
domitable; she would not speak that word, 

“Now if you only had a friend who could prove 
your innocence,” suggested Ferret, with more com- 
miseration than he had yet shown. 

“ Where shall I find that friend?” exclaimed Leaffi. 

“ Here!” said a cheery voice. 

They all looked at the young man who came very 
bashfully, not to say sheepishly, into the apartment. 
He was a good-looking, in fact, a splendid looking 
young fellow, about twenty-five, strong and robust in 
torm, with an open, sunburnt countenance, a laugh- 
ing blue eye, and curly brown hair, He was rather 
poorly clad, and seemed to hold some menial office 
about the hotel. He stood in the doorway, swinging 
his hat in his hand, looking anxious, and yet atraid to 
enter. 


earth do you know about this affair?” 
“A little, I fancy,” replied John, timidly. 


We dow’t want the whole house about our ears.” 
John came in demurely, carefully shutting the door 
after him. 


CHAPTER III. 
“OUT OF THE FRYING PAN INTO THE FIRE.” 
* Now, sir,” said the detective, putting on an argus 
look, ‘¢do you know this young woman?” 





reality. What a disgrace! She, the daughter of 


“T do,” replied John, promptly. 

Leafta looked at the man curiously. To the best of | 
her knowledge she had never seen him before. He | 
was a handsome young fellow, as we have said, and to | 
Leaffa seemed to wear an air above his station, and be | 
capable of filling a better position in the world tifin 
that he at present held. During this scrutiny she 
read a look in his eyes which she translated thus: | 
“ Agree to what I say and I will save you.” She at 
once determined to. do so. In fact it was her only | 
hope. 
* You do know her?” continued Mr. Ferret, dubi- 
ously. ‘Then, perhaps you can explain why she is 
here under such suspicious circumstances, and how 
she became possessed of this valuable jewelry.” 
“ Well, [don’t much like to say,’ answered John, 
sheepishly, “ but I suppose I must. The fact is, sir, 
that Laura—that is her name—though she is kind of 
romantic and sometimes calls herself Leaffa, as you 
know girls will.” 
Ferret nodded his head sagaciously. 
“That may account for the jewelry being marked 
with that name,” he said. But A does not stand for 
Jones.” 

“No, sir. Her right name be Laura Jones Allen. 
But she dropped the last name for tear of her father.” 

“Tndeed! Why should she be afraid of her father?” 
questioned Mr. Ferret, suspiciously. 

“ Why, because he is a rich old codgerand woukin’t 
give his consent to our marriage,” answered John, 
with the most innocent look in the world. 

Leatta comprehended the plan at once, and cast a 
grateful look upon John. 

“Oho!” cried Mr. Ferret, winking at Boniface. 
“Tt appears that we have discovered a nice little love 
affair. I hope for your sake, young lady, it may turn 
out so. But circumstances are very much against you. 
So, sir,” he continued, turning to John, “I under- 
stand you to infer that this young lady being in love 
with you, in opposition to her father’s wishes, secretly 
fled from her home for the purpose of uniting her 
destinies with yours. Is that what you mean to say?” 

“ Just so,” affirmed John, promptly. 

* Do you admit this?” Mr. Ferret asked Leafta. 

“Yes,” answered Leaffa, as promptly. She had an 
idea that her affirmation of John’s story would by 
some means lead to her release. 

So you secretly gave your worthy parent French 
leave and came here under an assumed name, in part, 
and with your jewels, of course, to meet your lover?” 
continued Mr. Ferret, much mollified. 

* Yes, sir,” answered Leatta, simply. 

“ Highly improper conduct, young lady, I must say. 
However, that is no business of mine. Government 
does not hire me to interfere with romantic swains. 
Lovers will do foolish things, and there’s no law 
against it that I ever heard of. Let’s settle this mat- 
ter at once, for I now see my way clearly.” 

Leatta’s heart began to beat more freely. She 
thought her ordeal was nearly over. 

“You are ready to marry this young woman, 
John?” demanded Mr. Ferret. 

“Tam,” answered John, with a strange look at 
Leatta. 

“Good!” continued Mr. Ferret. “And are you 
ready to marry this young man, John—whait’s his 
name ?”” 

“Smith,” said Boniface. 

“Exactly. Fine historical name. You are ready 
to take John Smith fur your husband, Miss Jones, or 
Allen, whichever you choose to be?” 

“Tam,” returned Leaffa. 

“ Good again,” pursued Mr. Ferret; “nothing could 
be better. So far everything is clear; but, unfortu- 
nately, my trade of rogue-catching has made me sus- 
picious of human nature. I cannot release you, lady, 
without stronger proof than the mere word of John 
Smith, who, for all I know to the contrary, may be 
your partner in crime instead of your lover, as you 
have both represented.” 

Leatta became indignant; John looked bewildered. 

*T assure you,” he began, but Mr. Ferret cut him 
short. 

“T don’t want any assurances,” he cried, sharply. 
“T want proof; and that I must have, short and quick. 
You came here to be married, young lady—if you 
have told the truth. There stands your intended. 
Very good. Ihave no objection. You may have told 
the truth, and then again you may not. There is only 
one thing that will satisfy me—send for a minister and 
let me see you married.” 

If the tloor had suddenly opened under Leaffa’s feet 
she could not have been more astonished than she was 
at these words, 

“ Married!” she exclaimed, as soon as she could 
command herself sufliciently tospeak. ‘ Itis utterly 
impossible !”’ 

“ Quite out of the question,” affirmed John. 
“O, is it?” said Mr. Ferret, sarcastically. ‘I 





“ Why, John!” exclaimed Mr. Boniface, “ what on 


“He has been listening,” said Mr, Ferret. Then | 
sharply, to John, ‘Come in, sir, and close the door. | 


thought so. Then it’s all a cock-and-bull story that 

you have told me afterall. In that case, let’s be mov- 
| ing. Landlord, calla coach. Young man, I shall be 
obliged to take you along as an accomplice.”? And in 


wrists as expeditiously as he had manacled Leaffa, 
Leatth was in a cruel predicament. What was to be 
done? It was too late to avow her real name now; 
the falsehood she had endorsed had completely shut 
the door against that. She felt she would not be be- 
lieved. To be draggad to prison, to be finally released 
as she knew she would be, by her father, and returned 
to her home to become the laughing stock of all who 
knew her! Anything was better than that. And 
then poor John who had made such a brave but futile 
attempt to save her—could she see him suffer? She 


| could understand his motive. Unseen by her he had | 
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fallen desperately in love with her (with a woman’s 
quick intuition she had made that discovery), and his 
passion had prompted him to do as he had done. He 
was young, good looking,—a romantic hero in humble 
attire,—evidently capable of being made a man of. 

“ Come, come,” cried Ferret, impatiently ; “ you are 
acting very strangely for a maiden in love. Will you 
be married or not?” 

*T will be married,” replied Leatfa, desperately. 

“Good! Send for a minister, Mr. Bonitace.” 

“It’s the luckiest thing in the world,” said the land- 
lord. “We havea minister stopping in the house. 
He only came this morning—the Reverend Mr. Meck 
of Clemsford, I will speak to him at once.” 

* Do so,” said Mr. Ferret; “and ask your wife and 
daughter to come here as witnesses.” 

Mr. Bonitace left the room. The detective released 
the prisoners from their manacles, thrust them into 
his capacious pocket, and then drawing out a note- 
book, sat down and became busily engaged in its 
contents. 

John drew timidly near Leaffa. 

“Are you aware what you are doing?” he asked. 

* Yes,” she answered, absently. 

“Itis not yet toolate. I feel that Lalready love you 
tenderly, but I fear you will never love me.” 

She looked into those glorious eyes so full of truth 
and manhood, and she felt her heart drawn irresist- 
ibly towards this man whom she was so strangely 
forced to marry. Something seemed to whisper to her 
that destiny was shaping her fortunes to a happy end. 
She derived great consolation from the thought. She 
placed her hand in his, meeting a firm and hearty 
pressure. 

“*T am heart free, John,” she said, “ and I will try 
to love you.” 

Events were beginning to work a strange reforma- 
tion in the wilful Leatta. There was no time for 
further words. The minister, a venerable and digni- 
tied looking man, Mr. Bonitace, and his wife and 
daughter came into the room. The preparations were 
speedily made for the ceremony. Leatta’s heart sank 
within her, a faintness seized upon her trame, a mist 
rose up before her eyes; she could scarcely hear or 
see. But she would not falter—could not now—for 
she felt there was no retreat. 

She was obliged to cling to John’s arm to sustain 
herself as she stood beside him. She thought the 

minister called her Leatfa, but she was not certain. 
She answered the questions, making afltirmative re- 
sponses; she felt the ring placed upon her finger, her 
husband’s kiss, and the paternal salute of the minis- 
ter; heard Mr. Ferret’s congratulations, which she 
thought were too profuse under the circumstances, 
like one in a trance, and then she was conducted to 
her chamber and left alone. She threw herself upon 
the bed and burst into tears. It was over. Her act 
of folly had culminated. Leaifa Ashcroft, the proud 
and petted darling of wealth, was now the wite of 
John Smith the porter! 


CHAPTER IV. 


FINDING A LEVEL. 


WHEN they had been married a week, Leafta held 
the following conversation with her husband, with 
whom she was by no means displeased. 

« John,” she said, ‘I do not at all like the idea of 
your holding such a position as your present one. You 
have a mind and education far above such a station 
in life. I should be better pleased tosee you your own 
master.” 

“There is no shame in honest labor,” returned 
John. 

“Granted; but I wish you to labor in a different 
sphere. I have jewels, as you know, to the value of'a 
thousand dollars. Take them, convert them into 
money, and purchase some little place in the country, 
become a farmer,—a worthy and noble occupation.” 

“Do you think you would be content and happy as 
an humble farmer’s wife—for you know that sum 
would only purchase a very small place?” 

“T should be content and happy anywhere with 
you?” she answered, with a beaming look. 

“Then you have given up all idea of your music 
teaching.” 

“Yes. Iwish to establish a home. Take the jewels, 
and while you are looking after a nice little place that 
you think would suit us, I will get Mrs. Boniface to 
give me some instruction in cookery and house- 
keeping.” 

*“ Youare a treasure, Leaffa!”’ he cried, with fervent 
enthusiasm. ‘No repining, no reproaches! Does 
your heart really receive the man so strangely thrust 
upon you for a husband?” 

* You know it does!” 

Is it to be wondered that he kissed the pretty lips 
that gave him such an assurance? He took the jew- 
els, and from that day Leaffa made herself busy about 
the household; even condescending, when there was 





| trice he slipped a pair of handcutts over Joln’s | 
| 
| 


an unusual number of guests at the hotel, to wait 
| upon the table. John protested against this strongly, 
intimating that some of her former friends might 
chance to visit the hotel. The wilfulness was not all 
| gone yet, and she would not be dissuaded. As she 
' could not raise him to her level, she said, she was de- 
termined to come down to his, and so she had her 
own way. 

She was very anxious about the little farm, and 
questioned each day concerning it. 

‘Have you found a place yet, John?” she would 
ask. 

“Not yet,” was his reply, “but 1am looking. Such 
a place as we want is not easily found.” 

‘*How would you like me to apply to my father?” 


she asked, one day. She had told him her history and 
who she really v “I think if I was to write to 
him and tell him what has happened, he would gladly 
assist us.” 

“ Not for the world!” he answered, with decision. 
“We have no claim on him, and I would not be 
deemed a fortane-hunter. When we are settled in 
our new home, which I hope will be very seon, then 
you can inform him of all, He knows you are weil 
and happy, for I have found means to apprise him, 
though I gave him no elue to your whereabouts.” 

Leatta felt that John was right. Her disobedience 
had raised a barrier between her and her home which 
could not at present be surmounted. So the subject 
was dropped between them. 

What John had feared, took place. One day while 
waiting at the table, Leatta, to her dismay, discovered 
among the guests, her near neighbor and once very 
dear friend, Armenia Lyndson. The recognition was 
mutual, and it woull be hard to say whose surprise 
was the greatest. Of all people in the world, what 
could have brought Armenia Lyndson there? Leatfa 

yas not to be turned aside from her chosen path even 
by this startling incident, and recovering from her 
first momentary surprise, she took Armenia’s order 
and served her unflinchingly. 

“Well, never!” said Armenia, and that was all. 
Of course she could not condescend to claim acquaint- 
ance publicly with a table girl, though she had once 
been her very dear friend. 

As Leatta had expected, when the meal was over 
Armenia sent a message to her desiring to see her in 
the private parlor. Though greatly annoyed, Leatta 
could not refuse the request. 

“It will be all over Glenrock now, I suppose,” was 
her thought, as she went to meet Armenia. ‘A nice 
theme for the gossips. If I could only stop her 
tongue. But thatis hopeless! Well, the discovery 
must have come sooner or later, and why not now?” 

“1s it really you?” cried Armenia, as Leatla en- 
tered the parlor. * Do I behold Leatta Ashcroft?” 

* You do indeed,” answered Leatta, smiling at the 
ludicrous perplexity of her friend. “ But IL am no 
longer Leatta Ashcroft.’ 

“ What are you, then?” 

* Leatla Smith.” 

* Good heavens! are you married—and to a man of 
the name of Smith? Well, ofall the strange things!’ 

“Why strange? My husband’s name is Smith. 
Is not the name as good as any other?” 

*T suppose so, but then it’s so common, you know. 
Ever so many pages of it inthe directory. So all this 
time that you have been missing, and your father 
nearly crazy about you, you have been getting mar- 
ried and livjng quietly here in Boston. What busi- 
ness is poe ae me 

* He is porter of this hotel.” 

*O, my!” cried Armenia, lifting her jewelled hands 
ina tragic manner. “And you’ve warried a porter! 
And he makes you wait on the table?” 

** Excuse me, he does nothing of the kind. It was 
entirely my own idea. I wish to learn to be useful to 
him.” 

‘My poor Leaffa! to think you should ever sink so 
low! Your father will never survive such a disgrace.” 

“Disgrace, Miss Lyndson!” cried Leatta, with 
spirit. ‘“ Lam yet to perceive where the disgrace lies. 
I think it an honor, not a disgrace, to earn the bread 
1 eat by honest occupation! Spare your pity until it 
is called for.” 

“Don’t get huffy, my dear,” expostulated Armenia. 
“*T did not mean to offend you. I am sure 1 com- 
miserate your situation deeply. Why, the bare idea 
of what you have become, when I think what you 
was, makes my blood run cold. You must have loved 
this man very much to have sacrificed home, position, 
wealth and friends for him.’’ 

‘I do love him very much—more than I thought 
myself capable of loving any man.” 

“1 hope he is handsome—Lenor Hosford is such a 
splendid man. He is perfectly beautiful. You have 
had a great loss there, Leatta, But as you can’t have 
him now, I think I will set my cap for him.” 

“You are welcome to him.” 

“Then he isso rich! Dow’t you find it very dis- 
agreeable being poor?” 

“*T am happier now than I ever was before.” 

“T can’t understand it at all. You are not a bit 
like what you used to be. It is the strangest trans- 
mogrification I ever heard of—just like a romance, tor 
all the world. Well, I was so curious to speak to you 
and hear what you had been doing. Of course you 
will understand in the changed circumstances in 
which we now are, our former intimacy must not be 
renewed. I couldn’t possibly associate with a porter’s 
wife, you know.” 

“Even though she was once your bosom friend?” 
cried Leafta, indignantly. 

“It is uscless to speak of the past. Bygones must 
bebygones. If you have forgotten yourself, you must 
expect that your old friends will follow your example 
and do likewise.” And Miss Armenia Lyndson 
flounced out of the room. 

Leaffa did not seek to stop her. Indignation was 
then the prevailing feeling of her breast. 

“Let them all desert, scorn me, if they will,” she 
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cried, bitterly. “ What care 1? I can live without 


| their help, and meet their scorn with indifference. 


Heartless, soulless people! who only courted my soci- 
ety for my wealth. Have I not one faithful heart to 
cling to? He loved me for myself alone; no sordid 
passion moved him—he is true and good!” 

Like a loving wife she told John ali that had hap- 
pened. He clasped her fondly in his arms. 

“You have sacrificed all for me,” he said. “How 
can I ever repay you?” 
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“ By always loving me as you do now,” s! 
awered, “ We shall hear from my father next, 
will gossip t) some purpose when she retu 
Glenrock. That usually quiet town will be a 
with my doings, He will be sure to seok mie « 
should like to have got away from here too 
home before he came; but Lam afrahl it is t 
now.” 





| “He will be here by to-morrow.” replied 
thongh'fuily, © T know what he will say to ) 
} Will urge you to lerve me.” 
| *T will never do that!" she eried, quickly, 
“Not if were to release you, conmetods a 
how much Thave dragged you down in the 
seule—if Twere toe sav, if you repent the sts 
were force! into, go, L will never trouble you’ 
“Do you wich me to leave you?” 
* Life would be dosolate without you. Thad 
die than lose ygn now!” 
“You shall not lose me!” 
“Lot your fither come, then. TPthink we arc 
for him. It will be your last trial.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE NEW HOME, 


SuR"® enough, in the morning, by tho first 
came Darius Ashcrot, secking bis truant dav 
Tt was in no amiable frame of mind that hem 
daughter. 

“So,” he burst out, “pretty doings, TE mus 
Are you not ashamed to look me in the fix 
minx? Pretty disgrace you have brought upo 
family, haven’t you? Marry a porter, eh? 
and the d—, but I will not put myself in ap: 
Pretty market you have brought your pigs to, | 
you?) Married aman by the name of John } 
Fancy yourself another Pocahontas, don’t 
Waiting on table, too! O, give me patience! 
aman worth a million to marry a porter in a 
rate hotel! Why do you stand looking at me | 
quiet manner? Why don’t you say somethin, 

“Tam waiting for youto give me a chance 
swered Leafta, with provoking calmness, 

lie sat down and commenced fanning himse! 
his handkerchiet. 4 

“O, Leatfa,”” he said, “ you have nearly bro} 
heart. But tell me all about this lamentable 
and how you came to make such a ninny of you 

She did tell him all, concealing no cireumsti 
the case, her arrest, and the noble conduct of J 
coming forward to save her. 

“Bad, very bad, Leaffa,” he said, gravely 
she had finished. “ You now see what your 
ness and disobedience have led you into. 
prospect of your future life blighted—if not 
destroyed. Why did you not send for me? | 
have free | you at once from that ridiculous 
Too proud, I suppose. Ashamed to appeal t 
kind old father? Well, 1 don’t wonder at thi 
sidering how you have used him. There, «dk 
excited; I did not come here to inflict idle and | 
reproaches. Though you have forgotten you 
to me, I still feel that 1 have aduty to perform t 
you. Let us mend tiiis matter the best way \ 
Of course you are heartily sick of your barg 
this time, and have no desire to live any long 
your menial husband than you can help. 

come to take you home again, as little as you « 
it, and give you ashelter until we can obtain a+ 
There will not be much difficulty about tha 
can easily get rid of the husband, but the dis 
another affair. People have tongues; and t) 
talk. You have spoiled your market for som: 
I promise you.” 

“Tam perfectly reconciled to my fate,” r 
Leaffa, quietly. “ I was my own mistress wh 
home, being of age, and I am doubly so now. 
not return with you. IT love my husband, str 
it may appear, and shall not desert him, let th. 
say what it will. My world isin my husband’ 
securely fenced in trom slanderous tongues.” 

“All very fine! A little poverty and priva 
put your fence sadly out of repair. I know w 
are counting on; you think I will take you bo 
—make your husband weleome—introduce hit 
circle as my son-in-law John Smith, ex-por: 
hotel. Never—never!” cried Darius Asher 
phatically. 





“We ask no favor at your hands,” answere: 
proudly. “My husband would scorn to be 
dependent upon your bounty.’’+ 

“O, yes—I dare say! Of course he says 
he'll never have the chance of a refusal. 
come to an understanding at once. This ix 
time J shall seek you. You must choose 
your father and your husband; you must ei 
nounce him or me. Which is it to be?” 

“That is an idle question, admitting no 
You are my father, and J know how far my 
wards you extends; but l am nowa wife, 
character the daughter is forever lost—a wifi 
sworn to love, honor and obey her hushan: 
my utmost will I perform that solemn obligat 
consideration can induce me to desert my hi 

“That settles it. I am as resolute as 
Never appeal to me under any cireurmstan 
and Mrs, Jolin Smith shall never darken my 
promise you. Let them attempt it at their ; 


J 











With these dogged words and a lowerir 
Darius Ashcroft took his farewell of his or 
Leatla sank into a chair and the bitter tears, 
had cost her such an effort to restrain in his; 
gushed freely forth. A strong arm lifted he 
fond embrace, and she became conscious that 
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ed, one day. 

e really was. “I think if I was to write to 

1 tell him what has happened, he would gladly 

8.” 

t for the world!” he answered, with decision. 
have no claim on him, and I would not be 
a fortune-hunter. When we are settled in 
w home, which I hope will be very soon, then 
ninform him of all. He knows you are weil 
uppy, for I have found means to apprise him, 
i I gave him no clue to your whereabouts.” 
ita felt that John was right. Her disobedience 
tised # barrier between her and her home which 
not at present be surmounted. So the subject 

.vopped between them. 
‘at John had feared, took place. One day while 
ag at the table, Leatta, to her dismay, discovered 
g the guests, her near neighbor and once very 
iriend, Armenia Lyndson. The recognition was 
ai, and it would be hard to say whose surprise 
he greatest. Of all people in the world, what 
have brought Armenia Lyndscn there ? Leatta 
aot to be turned aside from her chosen path even 
.is startling incident, and recovering from her 
momentary surprise, she took Armenia’s order 
served her unflinchingly. 
Vell, L never!” said Armenia, and that was all. 
vurse she could not condescend to claim acquaint- 
publicly with a table girl, though she had once 
her very dear friend. 
s Leatia had expected, when the meal was over 
enia sent a message to her desiring to see her in 
private parlor. Though greatly annoyed, Leatha 
d not refuse the request. 
it will be all over Glenrock now, I suppose,” was 
thought, as she went to meet Armenia. “A nice 
ue for the gossips. If I could only stop her 
vue. But that is hopeless! Well, the discovery 
t have come sooner or later, and why not now?” 
Is it really you?” eried Armenia, as Leatia en- 
ithe parlor. “ Do I behold Leatta Ashcroft?” 
You do indeed,” answered Leatta, smiling at the 
icrous perplexity of her friend. “ But 1 am no 
ser Leatta Ashcroft.” 
What are you, then?” 
Leatla Smith.” 
Good heavens! are you married—and to a man of 

osname of Smith? Well, ofall the strange things Y” 
Why strange? My husband’s name is Simith. 

not the name as good as any other?” 

-L suppose so, but then it’s so common, you know. 

er so many pages of it inthe directory. So all this 

ie that you have been missing, and your father 

arly crazy about you, you have been getting mar- 

«land livjng quietly here in Boston. What busi- 

s3 is oealaeinnd mr’ 

* He is porter of this hotel.” 

“0, my!” eried Armenia, lifting her jewelled hands 

atragic manner. “And you’ve married a porter! 
vud he makes you wait on the table?” 

“Excuse me, he does nothing of the kind. It was 

tirely my own idea. I wish to learn to be useful to 





m. 
‘My poor Leaffa! to think you should ever sink so 
w! Your father will never survive such a disgrace.” 
Disgrace, Miss Lyndson!” cried Leatta, with 
irit. “ Lam yet to perceive where the disgrace lies. 
chink it an honor, not a disgrace, to earn the bread 
vat by honest occupation! Spare your pity until it 
called for.” 

“Don’t get huffy, my dear,” expostulated Armenia. 

{ did not mean to offend you. I am sure I com- 

iserate your situation deeply. Why, the bare idea 
t what you have become, when I think what you 

-as,makes my blood run cold. You must have loved 
iis man very much to have sacrificed home, position, 

vealth and friends for him.” 

“IT do love him very rauch—more than I thought 
uyself capable of loving any man.” 

“1 hope he is handsome—Lenor Hosford is such a 

-plendid man. He is perfectly beautiful. You have 
ad a great loss there, Leatta. But as you can’t have 
im now, I think I will set my cap for him.” 

* You are welcome to him.” 

“Then he isso rich! Don’t you find it very dis- 
igreeable being poor?” 

“Tam happier now than I ever was before.” 

“T can’t understand it at all. You are not a bit 
ike what you used to be. Itis the strangest trans- 
aogrification I ever heard of—just like a romance, for 
dl the world. Well, I was so curious to speak to you 
und hear what you had been doing. Of course you 
will understand in the changed circumstances in 
vhich we now are, our former intimacy must not be 
renewed. I couldn’t possibly associate with a porter’s 
wife, you know.”’ 

“Even though she was once your bosom friend?” 
ried Leatta, indignantly. 

“It is useless to speak of the past. Bygones must 
bebygones. Ifyou have forgotten yourself, you must 
xpect that your old friends will follow your example 
and do likewise.” And Miss Armenia Lyndson 
tlounced out of the room. 

Leatta did not seek to stop her. Indignation was 
then the prevailing feeling of her breast. 

“Let them all desert, scorn me, if they will,” she 
cried, bitterly. “ What care 1? I can live without 
their help, and meet their scorn with indifference. 
Heartless, soulless people! who only courted my soei- 
ety for my wealth. Have I not one faithful heart to 
cling to? He loved me for myself alone; no sordid 
passion moved him—he is true and good!” 

Like a loving wife she told John all that had hap- 
pened. He clasped her fondly in his arms. 

* You have sacrificed all for me,” he said. “How 
can I ever repay you?” 
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“By alws 
swered, “ We shall hear from my father nest, for she 





will gossip t» some purpose when she returns to | 
Glenrock. That usually quiet town will be all astir | is ov -r.” 


with my doings. He will be sure to seek me out. I 


shoukd like t. have got away from here to our new | 


home before he came; but Lam afrahl it is too late 
now.” 

“He will bs here by to-morrow.” replied John, 
thongh!fuily. 
will urge you to leave me. 

“7 will never do that!’ she cried, quickly. 

“Not if L were to release you, conscious as Tam 
how much T have dragged you down in the social 
scenlo—if I were to sav, if you repent the step you 
were force? into, go, [ will never trouble you?” 

“Do you wish mo to leave you?” 

* Life would be desolate without you. Thal rather 
die than lose y gu now!” 

* You shall tot lose me!” 

“Lot your father come, then. IT think we are read) 
for him. It will be your last trial.” 








CHAPTER V. 
THE NEW HOME. 


Sur® enough, in the morning, by the first trvin, 
came Darius Ashcrott, secking bis truant daughter. 
It was in no amiable frame of mind that he met his 
daughter. 

“So,” he burst out, “pretty doings, I must say! 
Are you not ashamed to look me in the face, you 
minx? Pretty disgrace you have brought upon your 
family, haven’t you? Marry a porter, eh? Death 
and the d—, but I will not put myself in a passion! 
Pretty market you have brought your pigs to, haven’t 
you? Married a man by the name of John Smith! 
Fancy yourself another Pocahontas, don’t you? 
Waiting on table, too! 0, give me patience! Refuse 
aman worth a million to marry a porter in a second 
rate hotel!’ Why do you stand looking at me in that 
quiet manner? Why don’t you say something?” 

“Tam waiting for you to give me a chance,” an- 
swered Leafta, with provoking calmness. 

He sat down and commenced fanning himself with 
his handkerchiet. , 

“0, Leaffi,”’ he said, “ you have nearly broken my 
heart. But tell me all about this lamentable affair, 
and how you came to make such a ninny of yourself.” 

She did tell him all, concealing no circumstance of 
the case, her arrest, and the noble conduct of John in 
coming forward to save her. 

“Bad, very bad, Leaffa,” he said, gravely, when 
she had finished. ‘ You now see what your wilful- 
ness and disobedience have led you into. Every 
prospect of your future life blighted—if not forever 
destroyed. Why did you not send forme? I might 
have freel you at once from that ridiculous charge. 
Too proud, I suppose. Ashamed to appeal to your 
kind old father? Well, I don’t wonder at that, con- 
sidering how you have used him. There, don’t get 
excited; I did not come here to inflict idle and useless 
reproaches. Though you have forgotten your duty 
to me, I still feel that I have a duty to perform towards 
you. Let us mend tiis matter the best way we can. 
Of course you are heartily sick of your bargain by 
this time, and have no desire to live any longer with 
your menial husband than you can help. I have 
come to take you home again, as little as you deserve 
it, and give you ashelter until we can obtain a divorce. 
There will not be much difliculty about that. We 
can easily get rid of the husband, but the disgrace is 
another affair. People have tongues; and they will 
talk. You have spoiled your market for some time, 
I promise you.” 

“I am perfectly reconciled to my fate,’ returned 
Leaffa, quietly. ‘ 1 was my own mistress when I left 
home, being of age, and I am doubly so now. [shall 
not return with you. I love my husband, strange as 
it may appear, and shall not desert him, let the world 
say what it will. My world isin my husband’s heart, 
securely fenced in from slanderous tongues.” 

“All very fine! <A little poverty and privation will 
put your fence sadly out of repair. I know what you 
are counting on; you think I will take you both home 
—make your husband weleome—introduce him to our 
circle as my son-in-law John Smith, ex-porter of a 


“T know what he will say to you—he | 


| 
| 
| 





hotel. Never—never!”’ cried Darius Asheroft, em- 
phatically. | 
“We ask no favor at your hands,” answered Leaffa, | 
proudly. “My husband would scorn to become a 
dependent upon your bounty.” > 
*“O, yes—I dare say! Of course he says so, but 





he’ll never have the chance of a refusal. Let us 
come to an understanding at once. This is the last 
time I shall seek you. You must choose between | 
your father and your husband; you must either re- | 
nounce him or me. Which is it to be?” 

“That is an idle question, admitting no choice. 
You are my father, and I know how far my duty to- | 
wards you extends; but I am nowa wife, in which | 
character the daughter is forever lost—a wife who has | 
sworn to love, honor and obey her husband, and to 
my utmost will I perform that solemn obligation. No | 
consideration can induce me to desert my husband!” | 

“That settles it. I am as resolute as yourself. 
Never appeal to me under any circumstances. Mr. 
and Mrs. John Smith shall never darken my doors, I 
promise you. Let them attempt it at their peril!” 

With these dogged words and a lowering brow, | 
Darius Asheroft took his farewell of his only child. 
Leatla sank into a chair and the bitter tears, which it 
had cost her such an effort to restrain in his presence, 
gushed freely forth. A strong arm lifted her up ina 
fond embrace, and she became conscious that her hus- 





ys loving me as you do now,” she an-| band was beside her, although she had not heard him 


enter the room, 
“Don’t weep, darling!” he said. ‘The last trial 


“Thank Heaven, it is!” she cried, fervently. ‘O, 
John, did you see my father?” 

No, dear; I avoided him purposely. He might 
have said something to me to caase me to forget that 
he is your father. Dry your tears, and put on your 
things. Our new home is ready; let us visit it.” 

“OL am so glad!” exclaimed Leaffa, as she has- 
tened to obey, 

Wien she was ready she noticed that John was 
very nicely dressed, ina plain suit of Mack. and looked 
quite the gentleman. She followed him down stairs 
withont niuking any comment. however. There was 
a carriage at the door, and Join handed her in and 
placed himself beside her. Another cirenmstance 
astonished her—John had a r of kid gloves, 

“What depot do we go from??? she asked, 

John was looking out of the window and did not 














apperr te liearher She did not repeat the question, | 


Presently the cartiage stopped, the door was opene:! 
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Che Mysterious Young Geutleman, 
BY M I RIAM A L LEN. 
THE hero of this tale—when first I heard of him— 


Was mounted on the ontside of the Dryden mail- 
coach, which rattled with an air of immetse impor- 


| tance into the insignificant little: village of Millbrook. 


by the coachman, and John handed her out before a | 


very hamlsome house in a tine looking street. 

© What is this?” eried Leaffa, in bewilderment. 

“Gue new home,” returned John, with a very 
peeruiar smile. “ How do vou like it? Cheap for a 
thousand dollars, wasn’t it?” 

Taking her arm within his own, he led the bewil- 
dered Leatla up the steps, through the vestibule into 
the spacious parlors, where, to her utter astonish- 
ment, she beheld her father, Mr. Meek the minister, 
Armenia Lyndson, and Mr. Ferret the detective, all 
of whose faces were radiant with smiles. 

“Mrs. LENOR Hosrorp,” said Darius Ashcroft, 
with a broad grin overspreading his features, allow 
me to welcome you to your new home!” 

“O, John,” she said, reproachfully, “you have de- 
ceived me. Are you Lenor Hosford ?’? 

“T cannot deny it. We have made you the victim 
of a little plot. You behold the conspirators all 
present. Permit me to introduce this gentleman, 
whom you have only known as Ferret the detective, 
as Mr. Luscomb, a member of our firm.”’ . 

“T trust you will forgive me, Mrs. Hosford,” said 
Mr. Luscomb, “ for the free use I made of the hand- 
eufis—I had to do it to keep up my character.” 

“You were traced by a real detective,” continued 
Lenor, “and I determined to play this little comedy 
upon you, which has succeeded far beyond my hopes; 
for through it 1 have discovered your nobleness and 
worth. Mr. Meek—an old friend—performed the 
ceremony at my request, and married us under our 
own names, sinking his voice so you could not dis- 
tinguish mine. If you have any doubts of its validity 
—here is the certificate—we will have it repeated.” 

Leaffa did not have any doubts. 

“This plot was to secure your happiness and my 
own. Do you forgive me for it?” 

Leaffa forgave him. 





THE FISHES OF IRELAND. 

If fish could make a country happy, Ireland would 
be a ‘Happy Valley,” or a Garden of Eden, or a 
Utopia, or anything else of which poets or philosophi- 
cal romancers have dreamed when fresh from con- 
templating the state of man. There are fish enough 
inand about the island (appropriately named the 
green) to feed all her people, on feast days as well as 
fast days, for countless generations. There is hardly 
a member of the finny race proper to northern waters 
which cannot be found either in the rivers, or lakes, 
or brooks of the country, or on the coast, in the waters 
which encompass it about on every side. The sea 
fairly swarms with cod, haddock, herring, mackerel, 
soles, halibut, eels, ling, plaice, dories, whiting, pol- 
lock, pilchards, hake, sprats, skate, bream, ete. Then 
there are salmon, turbot, trout, and mullet in abun- 
dance. Oysters and lobsters are there, and might be 
mide to yield great returns. Among the larger fish 
is the basking-shark, or sail-fish, which yields a valu- 
able oil, and which grows to the length of almost fifty 
feet. Shark as it is, however, the monster is a very 
harmless monster, and lives to lie lazily stretched out 
on the surface of the sunny sea, now on his shining 
white belly, and anon, like a tired swimmer, on his 
broad, dark, lead-colored back, and apparently un- 
conscious of guile, will suffer himself to be approach- 





ed, and sometimes even stroked with the hand; but | 


when he feels the harpoon, down he dives into the 
deep blue depths, at first rolling in agony upon the 
ground to detach the deadly steel which is often bent 
by the exertions of the victim, and then, when he 
finds his efforts unavailing, rushing ahead with a 
velocity and power that has been known to tow a ves- 
sel of seventy tons against a fresh gale. On ordinary 
occasions, however, the tish swims leisurely with the 


back fins out of the water (whence the name of sail- } 


fish). They sometimes disport themselves on the 
surface, leaping high above the waves, and falling 
back with a loud crash. 





CUTTING OFF THE SuPPLIES.—The late Duke of 
York once consulted Abernethy. During the time his 
highness was in the room the doctor stood before him 
with his hands in his pockets, waiting to be addressed, 
and whistling with great coolness. The duke, natu- 
rally astonished at his conduct, said, ‘I suppose you 
know who Lam?” ‘Suppose I do, what of that?” 
said the surgeon; “if your highness of York wishes 
to be well, let me tell you, you must do as the Duke of 
Wellington often did in his campaigns; cut off the 


| 








supplies, and the enemy will quickly leave the citadel.” | 


It was seldom that a traveller deigned to honor the 


place; but, on this auspicious evening, the horses | 


whirled up to the yellow tavern, and tarvied till the 
outside passenger dismounted. He aceomplished 
this feat with the dignity of a king descending his 
throne; then, tossing his tare at the driver's feet, as 
if it were largess, he folded a remarkable velvet 
cloak abort ids graceful form, and disappeared within 
the tavern door, Ti was the act of a moment, but 
accompanied with sach a regal air, that it would 
have been a thous pities if it had passed unno- 
ticed—which, fortunately, it did mot. Admiring eyes 
gazed upon the youth, aod immediately recognized 
him as their affinity —the docu idea! that mace all 
other beaux mean and unworthy. 

Tie possessors of the eves atoresaid—there were 


Jour eyes, uniuckily—were Lydia Jones amd Mary | 


Smith—yeomen’s daughters, in this secluded hamlet 
of Milibrook, Had they been of gentle blood, and 
known as the Ladies Bianche and Geraldine, they 
would have mae very fine heroines; but as plain 
Lydia and Mary, they could expect no such honor. 
For personal appearance, however, they might have 
challenged any “‘ ladye fair,” in story or song. 

Lydia was a brunette. Heavy, purplish-black 
braids shaded her brilliant eyes, and framed a face 
that would have been too dark, but for the lovely, 
dusky color that glowed in her check. Mary was all 
that the name itself suggests of fairness and purity. 
She had a delicate, seashell complexion, which well 
suited the light, clear eyes, and dancing sunbeams of 
curls, 

But however different our heroines in personal ap- 
pearance, their tastes were much alike. They were 
both intensely romantic. Both agreed that they 
were “out of their sphere ”—that their exquisite 
organizations were made for something nicer than 
the hearty, honest companionship of Millbrook. 
They were in the first blush of young-ladyhood, and 
as the swains of the surrounding country were not 
blind, they had an abundant number of admirers— 
all of whom, it need not be said, were scornfully re- 
garded, while the proud beauties waited in patience 
for the heroes of their dreams. 

The happy moment had at length arrived. For the 
first time in their lives, they regretted the unaninity 
of their tastes. They parted, that night, to dream 
the same foolish dream of the young stranger. The 
next day passed, and the next, but nothing was seen 
of him—though never were ‘ vigilance committee” so 
watchful as my fair heroines. 

On the evening of the second day, Lydia and Mary 
were returning from the post-office, which, in that 
Arcadia, was considered a proper and safe excursion 
for young women at any hour. As they left the 
irregular group of cottages, dignified as ‘ the vil- 
lage,” and strolled towards their homes, they saw 
the manly figure which had haunted their thoughts, 
descending, with equal grace and agility, the fence 
that enclosed Farmer Jones’s orchard. Be sure that 
the young ladies did not disgrace their hero by the 
slightest suspicion that he had been hooking apples! 

He passed them, with his usual courtly air, paying 
homage to their beauty by a hasty, admiring glance. 
That one thrilling look increased the romantic fever 
of the young ladies, and was secretly believed by each 
one, to be meant for herself alone. A feeling of rivalry 
began to disturb the girls’ friendship, and this was 
heightened the following evening, when the noble 
hero met Lydia, and bowed gracefully. 

Poor Mary was in despair, but soon rejoiced in be- 
ing the favored one; for, as she sat, in pensive mood, 
by the trout-brook that flowed through her father’s 
meadow, she heard stealthy steps, and then a low 
voice exclaimed, in undisguised admiration, “ Glori- 
ous hhir!” The hair, thus apostrophized, drooped 
instinctively over swift-coming blushes and joyful 
eyes. 

The fascinating unknown never appeared till twi- 
light; this, of course, added to the romance, which 
already nade him the incarnation of some novel hero. 
He had quite a foreign look; his Spanish cloak and 
fierce moustache were, at any rate, quite unlike the 


Millbrook youths. Thereupon the young ladies de- | 


cided that he was certainly a foreigner—possibly an 


exile,—yes, probably an exile, or why this mysterious | 


seclusion? Perhaps he was of noble blood—a count 
in disguise. 

Every day increased the interest in the young man, 
and every day the bitter feeling of rivalry separated 
his admirers. It was little they had to boast of,—a 
bow, a smile, a fervent glance—returned, I am 
ashamed to say, with equal fervor. 

At last, the crisis came. One evening, Lydia went 
on her accustomed stroll to the post-office, but she 


did not call for Mary as usual. Perhaps she had a | 


faint hope that this evening she would meet the fas- 
cinating stranger, and wished no third party to 
disturb the romance; perhaps she was simply disin- 
clined to Mary’s society—certainly, she enjoyed it 
little now. 

She walked lingeringly to the village, hoping vainly 
to hear a now well-known footstep. When she reached 
the little post-office, the inquisitive old postmaster 
handed her a newspaper, and then, as she was turn- 
ing away, exclaimed: 
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“Here, Lyddy—something for you.” 

Lydia took the thick, white envelope, wlth a feeling 
akin toawe. Letters were rare events to her; for, 
saving a few Western cousins, who wrote semi-annu- 
ally, perhaps, sbe had no correspondents. She looked 
for the postmark, but there was none. She glanced 
at the address. She had neverseen before that showy 
and elegant band-writing. 
eame over her, sending richer color into her cheek. 
She walked, ina happy maze, to the coor, with the 





A delicious sus) icion 


unopened envelope in her hand. As she ran down 
the wooden steps, the sudden apperrance of the young 
stranger startled her. She trembled violently, and 
dropped the letter. 

The young gentleman hastily took it from the grass, 
and handed it to her, with a rerpectful bow. He 
hesitated a moment, and then whispered: 

* May I hope you will consider this with favor?” 

Lydia murmured an unintelligible reply, and went 
home in a transport of happiness and impatience. 
Somehow, with all the rest, there was mingled a con- 


| 
| 


sciousness of guilt. She dared not meet her father’s 
honest eyes, When she handed him the paper, and he 
asked : 

“Was this all, Lyddy? Wasn't there no letter from 
| Injamnye”? 

She heard her mother straining milk in the dairy, 
and knew she ought to offer her help; but filial duty 
and all other thoughts were overpowered by the one 
strong desire to rend her lover’s words. 

There was a full, bright moonlight, which made 
out-doors almost as bright as day, and poured through 
the little window entrancing rays, which quite 
eclipsed the tallow candle, feebly burning on the 
stand. Lydia extinguished it, and knelt by the win- 
dow. Now that the coveted moment of solitude had 
come, she deferred to read the letter. Leaning on the 
casement, she gazed rapturously at the moon, which, 
according to its usual custom, looked down in full 
sympathy upon the lovesick maiden. 

The letter was not long unopened. Lydia broke 
the seal—a massive seal it was, impressed on tri-col- 
ored wax. She could not trace the figures, but no 
doubt it was the noble coat-of-arms, which this illus- 
trious exile dared not impress too plainly. She would 
know his name first. She turned the page, and read 
the signature—“Ernest Lovell.” Charming! 

Lydia looked up again to the moon for sympathy, 
and fell into a blissful speculation upon her answer. 
She would write that very night—at once—and com- 
mence—how ?— Dearest Ernest?’ She blushed at 
the thought, but a repetition of it emboldened her, 
and then, with increased ardor, she again opened the 
letter, and read the hero’s name. No mention of 
title; but that was perhaps his commendable modesty, 
or he would have written, ‘“ Ernest, Lord Lovell.” 
Probably he was forced to conceal, even from her, his 
rank. She noticed, directly above the signature, a 
stanza of poetry. She treated herself to the first line: 





“ From England's distant shores I come—"’ 


She read no further, but in a delirium of ecstasy that 
her romantic conjectures were thus happily being 
proved, she commenced at the very beginning, and 
perused, “ with emotions better imagined than de- 
scribed,” the following words: 


“The subscriber, having taken rooms at Millbrook 
Village, is prepared to attend to all the departments 
of hair-dressing, in the most fashionable style. 

“ Satisfaction in shaving and dyeing warranted. 

“Particular attention paid to Ladies’ hair. 

“ From England's distant shores I come, 
In Maine's salubrious State to roam; 
With Ladies fair and Gents. to mingle— 
Their hair to cut, champoo and shingle. 


“ Yours with respect, ERNEST LOVELL.” 


My deep sympathy for the heroine would persuade 
me to drop the curtain, without a moral; but a his- 
torian should be faithful. I cannot, however, attempt 
to describe the shame and agony of that night. 

On the following day, great was the excitement in 
Millbrook, when it was know that “that dandified 
young feller, who hadn’t shown himself by daylight 
till yesterday,” was suddenly recognized by New 
York officials, as a notorious member of “the light- 
fingered gentry,” who had mysteriously disappeared, 
after a recent larceny. 

“They say,” said Farmer Jones, mischievously, 
“ that some folks thought he was a count in disguise. 
| If so, I guess he never had such a suite before, as 
| toted him back to New York. I’m glad he’s caught, 
| and put where he belongs. Not that I’d be looking 
down on barbers, or counts, either, wife,” he added, 
with true American tolerance. 
| Mary called on Lydia the next day, and exhibited 
| the fae simile of a certain elegant epistle. The girls 
| had learned a hard lesson, but it was a useful one; 
| and now, I am happy to say, they are perfectly suited 
| With the plebeian cognomens of Jones and Sinith, 
| having exchanged names and brothers, and settled 
| Very contentedly down upon the old homesteads in 
| Millbrook. 
| 


| 








A DETERMINED MAN. 

A New Jersey paper tells a story of a well-known 
character, who frequently figured on juries in New 
| York. When ona jury, as soon as they had retired 

to their room to deliberate, he would button up his 

coat and “ turn im’* ona bench, exclaiming, “ Gen- 
tlemen, I'm for bringing in a yerdict for the plaintiff 
(or defendant, as he had settled in his mind), and 
all creation can’t move me. Therefore, as soon as 
you have allagreed with me, wake me up, and we'll 
| goin.” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE ARTIST’S CANARY. 


BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSON. 


Chrome, little fellow, what is the trouble, 
That you sit on your perch and mope all day ? 
Are you chilly, or ill ?—or sorry, as I ain, 
That the studio is lonely, this Barnaby day ? 
Chrome, little fellow, why are you calling, 
Piercing, and long, and wistful, and vain ? 
O pet ofa year! does your heart ache, as mine does, 
That once there was sunshine, and now there is rain? 


Have you a memory, misty and sweet, Chrome, 
Of a Barnaby day, at the fullness of June, 
When a hand like a lily i your cage-door, 

And you perched on soft fingers at goldenest noon, 
While she sat in the shade of the rowans—God bless her 
And the slow, singing bees hovered over the flowers ? 

Was not the place heaven to you, as to me, Chrome ? 
Ah, we 've both seen the best of our lives’ happy hours! 





For to-day the rain drips on the grave of our darling; 

There's a place where the showers beat the lake to 
white froth ; 

And there, ‘neath the acers, an urn holds white lilies, 
Which the bees hover over, as doubting and loth, 

With hardly the heart to rob her sweet blossoms, 
And waiting for leave, which they never can gain. 

O, hushed are the lips there, more sweet than their honey, 
And lonely our living, and dreary the rain! 


But you, little Chrome, have no vows to remember— 
No vows, fond and faithful, from lips growing chill. 
Poor, sad, little bird! you must mourn while I'm waiting; 
You 've only your loss, your dumb heart and vain will. 
Sad calling! J love you as she did, my nestling! 
Come into my heart, and find comfort and peace ; 
Grow warm ‘gainst a heart which beats unbelieving 
That the love which she gave me in dying can cease. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MY PHANTOM FRIEND. 
BY CAPTAIN FELIX MONTAGUE, 


Ir is a beautiful room where I am sitting. The 
carpets are piles of mossy velvet, starred with exquis- 
ite blossoms, intertwined and grouped with dainty 
skill. The chairs, with their quaint, artistic carvings 
and elaborate upholstery, are heir-looms, and valued 
beyond price by the proud man who inherited them. 
The fautewils are very Sleepy Hollows of indolence 
and dreaming. Ethel lies coiled up in one of them at 
this moment, her tiny foot peeping out from the hem 
of her white dress, her fair cheek nestled upon, and 
charmingly contrasted with, the deep crimson cushion, 


one stray golden curl fluttering a little, as a summer 


zephyr now and then steals in at the open west win- 
dow, and a half smile on her pretty, parted lips. 
Glancing from this dear vision, my eye falls upon 


larity between us did its part in attracting us to each 
other. 


Strong, lusty youngster as I was, I was drawn to- 


just as I should have been towards a child or tender 
woman, had anything so lovely been known to those 
academic shades. And perhaps Gerald found a want 
of his own nature supplied by my rude strength. 

In those seven years, our lives grew into a oneness 
which nothing, save a rush of strong passion, could 
have cleaved asunder. I would like to linger over 
those sweet, idyllic days, when Gerald was tender and 
true, and I was not unkind. We boast of our fast 
friendships, and laugh at the love of women for each 
other, which a breath of slander may annihilate, or 
a jealous freak change to hate. But if woman is in- 
deed so fickle, I proved myself not above her level. 

Besides the gentlemen of our party and the families 
of the two or three officers already mentioned, there 
was Ethel Ogilvie, the daughter of the governor-gen- 
eral, and her companion and governess, Mrs. Clare. 

Ethel was a gentle, blue-eyed, tender-hearted girl, 
petted by her stern father, and, after a little while, by 
everybody on board the ship. A more perfect foil for 
Mrs. Clare could not have been imagined. Mabel 
Clare was the widow of a captain who had died in the 
Indian service. It was whispered among the passen- 
gers that one of her chief reasons for going out to 
India, was a tender longing to visit the scenes where 
her husband had ended his life. Something of pathos 
in her voice, something of pensiveness which hung 
over her as a cloud over the bright sky, and through 
which a winsome mirthfulness sometimes broke, as 
the sunshine through the cloud, countenanced this 
suggestion. 

Mabel Clare was not beautiful. A wide, low fore- 
head, a complexion sallow, though clear as ivory; 
dark eyes where a gloomy melancholy seemed to 
brood, except that sometimes a dazzling fire would 
leap into them, and dance and flash in strange splen- 
dor! Then the tawny red lips, too wide and full or- 
dinarily, would overrun with smiles, and the sallow 
cheek grow fair, and the whole face soft and lovely. 
She may be described as fascinating. 

Where the indefinable charm lay, no one could tell, 
but its influence was irresistible. Then there was a 
singular grace about her, pervading all the little de- 
tails of her toilet, all her gestures and movements, 
from her heavy black hair, which was always falling 
over her cheek in some careless, bewitching curve, to 
the motions of her beautiful hands, dimpled, white 
and shapely, as a sculptor had fashioned them. 


| curiosity, but before I had become familiar with them 
| all, I found that I had lost my heart. It was no light, 
| boyish fancy that would pass and leave me as before ; 
| I had known those early outreachings of the affec- 
tions, that instinctive craving for love which tempts 
the imagination to adopt and idealize the common- 
place, so that its longing may be satisfied; but this 


pictures of rare beauty, master-pieces all of them, upon | Passion that beset and controlled me, was of another 
delicate articles of vertu and exquisite tints of orna- | Kind. It must make its mark upon me for life; it 
mental china, costly East Indian curiosities—quaint | did so. 


treasures, which are Ethel’s special pets. 


Ido not know whether Mrs. Clare fully realized the 


The door swings slowly open, and my eye follows | extent of my infatuation. Perhaps if she had, some 
adown the long, lofty hall to the broad fields lying little womanly feeling would have come to restrain 


before the house, shadowed by stately trees, where 
the haymakers are at work, and from which the 
delicious fragrance of the new-mown grass comes 
floating on every breeze. And it is all mine—all! I 
say the words over to myself, but the sense of posses- 
sion awakens no exultation. My heart does not swell 
with pride, as it once would. For, like a cloud creep- 
ing over and obscuring a sunny sky, a pale wraith 
crosses my vision, a white, terrified face appeals to 
me, a reproachful eye meets mine, I see again the 
frantic rush, I am again immersed in the horrors of 
the jungle; the wild cry for help pierces my heart, I 
break at last from the stupor which holds me, and 
ride, as for life. Something is borne past me, stark and 
stiff, and all dabbled with blood. I sit up, with a cry 
of horror—broad awake, at last. Ethel rouses from 
her siesta, and comes to sit on my knee. 

“Are you dreaming again, Caspar, dear, those 
horrible Indian dreams? You must be ill—I shall 
speak to Dr. Crosby about you,” and Ethel strokes 
my forehead caressingly with her soft fingers, and I 
answer playfully, and soothe her anxiety by some small 
deception, for it is the most cruel feature of my misery 
that I cannot reveal its cause to Ethel, who thinks 
me so nigh perfection. How can I shock her sym- 
pathy, and dash rudely down the ideal I have helped 
to create? 

I will tell you the story. It will help you to know 
what remorse is, to understand how sharp a pang the 
madness of a single hour may cause. | 





of the new governor-general for India. My family | ed sitting up are necessary—the long, mid-day siesta 


connections had secured to me the appointment. The 


her. For myself, I was rapt in a sweet delirium. 


The days grew into weeks, and we came at last into 


tropical seas, intense heats brooded over us, the sultry 


monsoons blew us on our course, the Southern Cross 
hung its resplendent stars above us, strange birds 
came flying from the land, and fluttered about our 
sails, and by-and-by, one red twilight, we dropped 
anchor in the harbor in the midst of a motley crowd 


of strange vessels, and so our voyage was ended. 


All this time I had been like a bond slave to Mabel 
Clare, and, blind that I was, had not seen that Gerald, 
too, followed every glance of her eyes, and hung en- 


thralled upon her light words, 


We soon settled ourselves in our new homes; each 
grew accustomed to the style of living, novel at first, 
but soon growing monotonous. Our duties were light, 
yet our leisure did not hang heavily upon our hands; 


wards the fair, delicate, somewhat reserved youth, | 








au revoir, You are to come at nine, remember—not 
| a minute sooner. I assume a torpid state after tea in 
the morning, which lasts till nine at night,” she said, 
laughingly. 

| And so I went away, thinking that I was to have 
| her tete-a-tete two whole hours that evening, under 
the moonlight, in the fragrant walks of the palace 
garden. 

The mess-room at the barracks was full of officers 
when I strolled in, come together for half an hour’s 
chat before lunch, I caught sight of Gerald, haloed 
by a cloud of smoke, the centre of a gay group, and 
looking supremely happy. I tossed the note at him, 
smilingly. The white paper fluttered a moment, and 
fell at the feet of a gay lieutenant. 

“Jupiter! what have we here?” he exclaimed, 
picking it up. ‘‘My Lady Clare’s chirography, as 1 
live,” and he saucily held it up for the inspection of 
the crowd. 

I saw Gerald redden like a girl, as he demanded the 
note. 

“T tell you, Fairfax,” the young fellow went on, 
recklessly, ‘I shall call you out, if you aren’t careful. 
I’m in favor there myself.” 

“Better save your powder,” laughed a captain. 
“My lady’s hook is baited for the governor-general 
—you silly, innocent fish are drawn in only to pass 
away the time withal.” 

There was a contemptuous laugh in ths circle, and 
one asked: 

“Is the lady likely to captivate his excellency?” 

“ Nothing more certain, but you see she is an adept 
at that kind of strategy, and covers her approaches so 
perfectly that it isn’t easy to tell just where she is. 
Ah! the pretty widow is as near pertect as halfadozen 
London seasons can make her. You know there’s 
nothing like experience superadded to natural gifts,” 
and again the laugh went round. 

I stood frozen with surprise. What, were these 
aspersions upon one whom I thought pure and artless 
as the angels? 

Suddenly Gerald sprang to his feet. 

“ Gentlemen, I ask you to understand that whoever 
maligns that beautiful lady must consider himself 
responsible to me.”” 

This with flashing eyes, and in a voice trembling 
with emotion. Two or three shrugged their shoulders, 
a half smile curved the lips of the rest. The group 
broke up. I heard them mutter, as they walked 
away: 

“Poor fellow! ’Tisacruel shame that he should 





I noticed all these things with a quiet feeling of | be so victimized.” 


Gerald rose, and walked past me, without noticing 
me in the least—his face working strangely. I, too, 
went out, and wandered aimlessly till I came to a tall 
palm, standing close by the sea. I threw myselfdown 
under its shade, and stared gloomily at the burning 
waste of water before me. 

So this was the end. Gerald, my friend, the brother 
of my love, for whom I had thought I could make any 
sacrifice, was my rival—and my favored rival. It 
was a bitter thought. My friendship for Gerald seem- 
ed suddenly struck dead. My magnanimity was gone. 

Isat there for hours on the scorching sand. ThenI 
rose, and went to the barracks. Passing under Ger- 
ald’s window, I caught sight of a tiny bit of white 
paper; some thievish wind had brought it there. I 
caught at it eagerly, recognizing too well the delicate 

hi One t stumped itself upon my 





brain: 

“Come early to-night, dear Gerald.” 

Then I flung the paper from me. Even then I did 
not blame her. With jealous perversity, I said that 
it was his art that had won her from me. I loved her 
still, 1 was tender of her reputation. Those cutting 
slanders I had heard, hurt me sorely. My pure, deli- 
cate Mabel! How I clung to the fair ideal. 

That night when Gerald came to supper, he was 
quiet and kind as usual. It was I who was morose 
and sullen. He looked at me wonderingly, asked if I 
was ill, and tried to draw me out of my moody fit. In 
vain. The sight of him irked me, and I lett him 


the residence of the governor-general was the focus of | suddenly, with a sharp, curt phrase. I shut myself 


attraction. His excellency’s hospitality was on a 
princely scale, and all the members of his administra- 
tion were made to feel at home in his elegant palace. 


upinmy room. The evening wore on. It was grow- 
ing toward nine o’clock. 
* Doubtless,” I said to myself, bitterly, “ they are 


Perhaps it was because Mrs. Clare took upon her-.| through with their honeyed chat by this time. Let us 
self the duties of hostess, which Ethel was too shy to | see what poor crumbs of comfort she may have left 
assume, and was necessarily cordial and friendly to | for me.” 


| every one, that made me blind to Gerald’s fondness 


I walked fast towards the palace, went up the long 


for her and her kindness to him. So I was blissfully | walk, and under the knot of palms before the en- 


happy, haunted her drawing-room for hours, and only 


trance, saying this was the last time. After to-night 


delayed giving my love words from the boyish shame | I woutd turn my back upon the past. As for my 


and sense of unworthiness which I felt. 


friendship with Gerald, that seemed a thing over and 


I had beensitting by her one morning. It was quite | forgottenlong ago. My heart had grown strangely 
Five years ago, I set sail from England in the suite | | early, for in that hot climate, early rising and prolong- | old and callous in a few hours. 


A servant let me into the back drawing-room. I 


| making up the arrears of lost sleep. How lovely she | sat down there, alone. The room was dimly lighted 


emoluments of my position was satisfactory, and the | was in her delicate morning neglige and the flaming | but I could see that the heavy curtain that separated 
prospects for promotion favorable. Visions of future | cluster of pomegranate blossoms in her hair. We had | it from the front parlor was still aside, and all the 
been talking ldly—foolish nothings, I dare say—and | large room was in shadow, save where the moon 


greatness floated hazily across my mlnd’s eye. With | 
ny foot once on the ladder, who should say how far I | 
might aspire to climb? But at twenty-four, one is | 
not so absorbed by ambition as to be careless of the | 
charms of society. 

Our party was a delightful one. There were two or | 
three veteran officers, with their families, returning | 
from a visit to the mother country, and one or two 
were fellows like myself. One of these, Gerald Fair- 
fax, was already my fast friend. Just about the same 
age, we had fagged together at Eton, and anathema- 
tized the classics in chorus at Oxford. Our insepara- 
bility was the jest of our companions, and the ancients 
and moderns were playfully ransacked to furnish a 
parallel to our mutual devotion, I think the dissimi- | 


at last, unwillingly, I rose to go. 


looked in at the recessed window, and threw her 


“ Are you going to the barracks—though of course | white light upon the dark draperies. I had sat wait- 
youare. Don’t I know how charmingly industrious | ing a moment or more, when I became aware of audi- 


you to take a note for me to Lieutenant Fairfax?” 





| you are?” she said, sweetly. “Then I may trouble | ble sound from the recessed window. I leaned for- 


| ward, and keen-sighted, in a moment my eyes search- 


She lowered her voice at the last word, and glanced | ed the room. 


mischievously at Ethel, who sat at the other end of | 


the long apartment, with her writing-desk before her. 


The window curtain had partially fallen, and I 
! could not doubt that they were concealed behind it— 


Mrs. Clare’s smile interpreted her look. 1 fell at once | Mabel Clare and Gerald. The low hum of voices alone 


into the snare. 


Ethel and Gerald Fairfax! Could anything be bet- 
ter? I smiled back, and said I would be happy to do | distinguishable. 
| her bidding. 


“Then I constitute you my Mercury,” and she | with a loud noise, and stopped midway in the apart- | instead of cousins.” 


| could be heard—her smooth, silvery tones, and his 

heavier ones breaking across them—not a word was 
I could not sit there and listen to it. 
| Lrose to go out, stumbled over a footstool, that fell 


dropped the dainty billet into my ‘hand. “And now, | ment. There was a slight shriek, and they both came 


out of the recess, 

“‘Who is there?” demanded Gerald. 

“I beg your pardon,” I said, haughtily. “I came 
here by appointment, and was shown in by @ servant. 
1 assure you, I was a most unwilling eaves~lropper, 
and was endeavoring to retreat when I disturbed you. 
I will do so now, and wish you good evening.” 

“Stay, stay a t,” sta 1 Mrs- Clare. 
*J—I will explain.” 

“No explanation is required,” I replied, coldly. 
** Mrs. Clare is not responsible to me for her conduct,” 
and I passed ont. 

I went back to the barracks. Lighting the lamp 
at once, in my room, my eye fell upon a letter ad- 
dressed to myself. I took it up. It was from the 
post-commandant. I was to detail a company of sol- 
diers under Lieutenant Fairfax upon a service which 
involved a visit to a post twenty miles distant trom 
the city. 

Here was fortune about to remove my rival from 
the field. 1 was conscious of a secret sense of satis- 
faction. I turned to my servant. 

When Lieutenant Fairfax comes in, send him to me 
at once.” 

I went out into the hall, and sat down with a group 
of officers, and seemed to listen to their pleasantry, 
thongh my thoughts were far enough away. In about 
an hour, Gerald came in, walking straight up to 
where [ was sitting, holding out his hand cordially, 
and his frank, smiling eyes upon me, as he said: 

* Do you want to say that we will be friends again, 
Caspar?” 

I did not take his Land, did not smile back, tmt an- 
swered, quietly: 

“TL sent for you by Colonel Dutton’s direction. You 
are to take a company of men, and march to , 
starting at daylight to-morrow morning. Here are 
written orders.” 

I saw the bright look die out of his face. 

‘*To-morrow morning! There’s no putting it off, I 
suppose,” he said, thoughtfully. 

**Do you want me to tell the colonel that you are 
absorbed in love-making, and ask him to excuse you 
from duty,” I demanded, seornfully. 

* By heavens, Caspar! you are cruelly unjust to 
me!” exclaimed Gerald. 

But I turned away with feigned carelessness, and 
repulsed his attempt at reconciliation. 

He did bis duty faithfully. The detachment was 
off by daylight. I heard the drum beat reveille, and 
half rising from my bed, saw the men file out of the 
square, Gerald riding at their head, his tine, manly 
figure erect and noble, and the brown curls around 
his face catching the light. Ah! how changed 
when I saw him next! A kinder feeling awoke in my 
heart. An impulse of forgiveness and affection sprang 
up. 

I started to the window. It was too late. The 
band was already marching over the sandy waste 
that stretched from the barracks a half dozen miles 
beyond the city limits. Further on, lay the dark 
jungle, through which lay their path, the fierce, im- 
penetrable jungle, the lair of the tiger and the ghosts 
of Indian homes. 

That day wore away wearily. A yearning for Ger- 
ald beset me. My anger had melted away, and my 
heart was so sore from the agony which had rent it, 
that I am sure the sound of his voice would now have 
touched me to tears. 

At nightfall, a note was put into my hand from Mrs. 
Clare. Would I come to her, she asked. She had 
something of importance to communicate. I hesi- 
tated a moment, but the old charm was still potent 
enough to control me, and I went. 

There was something marvellously brilliant in her 
aspect this evening. ‘Triumph shone in the soft fire 
of her eyes. She carried herself more proudly. ‘There 
was a regal condescension in her manner. I steeled 
my heart against her arts, and sat down at a distance, 
a spirit of dogged resistance possessing me. She did 
not seem to notice my appearance, but said at once, 
in those winning tones of hers: 

“ You were surprised at meeting Lieutenant Pair- 
fax last night. I asked you to come here that 1 might 
explain to you the reason, because I thought you 
fancied that there was a peculiar relation existing 
between your friend and myself,” and she laughed 
lightly and derisively. 

There was a moment’s pause, and then Mrs. Clare 
asked, abruptly: 

“Do you know anything concerning Lieutenant 
Fairfax’s family?” 

“Very little,” I replied, “ but almost as much as he 
knows himself, I believe.” 

‘“‘And that is—that his mother, the daughter of a 
rich baronet, married contrary to the wishes of her 
friends, was cast off by them, and at last lost sight of 
by the whole world as well as by her family, and, 
finally, followed her husband to an early grave. Am 
lL right?” 

“ Quite right,” I replied in extreme surprise, for 
how she had ascertained these particulars of Gerakl’s 
history, the details of which were known to so few, I 
could not divine. 

“You will be prepared then, to learn that an in- 











| teresting denouement awaits this little romance,” 


continued Mrs. Clare. Then she demanded, suddenly : 
“Did you ever notice any resemblance between 
Lieutenant Fairfax and our little Ethel?” 
I was startled. 
“T never have,” I said, hesitating, ‘* but now—” 





“Now that it is suggested, you perceive it at once,” 
she said, quickly. ‘Indeed, the resemblance is so 
marked, one might think them brother and sister, 
























































* Cousins! 

Ah, vest Vor've never heard perha 
excellency'’s beantil sister, Who made 
Nate mese/liance that so enraged the tu 
had, avd the moment Lieutenant Pair 
€ hoard the ship, TF siispeeted his relati: 
. FoVernor general, and so set myself to b 
to light. 1 had to manmuvre a little, t 
friend, proud and reticent as he is, toc 
bat 1 succeeded, at last. Some hints, 
indebted to you, were of service to me, 


" , the opportunity of thanking you now,” 


Clare threw one of her daazling smiles 0 

“ And his excellency ?” 

“Ts delighted, He had long ago forgh 
and would gladly have taken poor Gorald 
Ho is impatient to welcome him to his ti 

Something in her expression, as she sa 
vealed everything to me. 

1) trust his excellency appteciates y 
ested endeavors,” I said, with poor 
SATCASM, 

A smile of triumph flashed to her eyes 

“He does, I shall still be happy to re 
the Government Hose, Captain Mon - 
Ogilvie will not forget Mabe) Clare's f\' 
she put out her hand to me, in that w 
like way that had been so charming. 

1 touched her hand, murmured my con 
and leit her. 
ba | I found the barracks alive with the » 

| return to them. In the absence of exter: 

andin their isolation and complete se} 
home, the officers of the Indian govern» 
a large and closely connected family, in 
thing that befalls any member is discuss 

| interest. 

The discovery of Gerald's relationshiy * 
ernor-general did not seem to excite a: 
though it was agreed that his rapid p 
now certain, for Gerald was a universal t+ 


“Tis a great thing for Fairfax,” sai° 
Gray, knocking the ashes from his 
“though he was blue enough last night, 
He told me that his excellency was to 
to-day, and the proof of his identity laic 
Of course, he looked forward to coming 
ing made one of the family at the palac: 
wished he wasn’t obliged to leave town 
affair was known, and I advised him t 
tain to have him excused. 1 take it you 
the secret, Montague,” and the you 
turned to me. 

“1 did not know that Lieutenant Fa 
such reason for objecting to the service, 
as calmly aslcould, “If I had know? 
should have interfered in his behalf.” 

“Certainly. It’s strange though ) 
you, as intimate as you’ve been. Well 
traordinarily depressed. By the way, i 
the expedition was back?” 

“ Quite time, I think,” and I rose ar 
the courtyard, where I could overloo! 
sandy stretch across which the returnin 
come, 

Dear Gerald! I knew what a loneso 
had been, how his brave, tender heart h 
longed for the love of kindred and t} 
which were denied him. I knew wha 
it would be to him to be adopted int 

affectionate household. His thoughts w 
Jast night, no doubt, and I repulsed | 
him away in harshness. How poorly ! 
the Pythias to my Damon. 1, who bh 
such romantic ideas about the rights a 
of friendship, 

Well! he must be back soon, at all eve 

I would make amends. No fair, false 
come again between me and my friend 
as I paced up and down the walks, wat: 
appearance of the company of soldiers 
sandy waste, I pictured Mabel Clare doi 
of the Government House, and lavishir 
bright looks upon all the world. T saw 
How deluded I had been, how foolishly | 
priated the sunlight that shone for every] 
have read hercharacter better. 1 might 
that gratified ambition would be sweete: 
love. 

The sun had long since set, smother 
purple cloud that filled all the western 
that would bring no rain, but where the 
darted in jagged lines, and now and then 
blazing gulfs that looked like the portal 

There was not a breath of wind. The 
Jay motionless and silent, the leaves of th 
were still, the air in the court was hotan:’ 
An ominous silence seemed to brood ov 
Some sad foreboding oppressed me. 1 vy 
the mess-room for relief. 

One or two native servants were in t) 
group. There was seme excitement, 
questioning and sudden exclamations, 
to the knot of officers. 

“ What's the matter?” I demanded. 
“Heavens, Montague, how pale you 
fellows have just seen a tiger in the jun 
the rascals venturing so near the town. 
what is it?” 

“Don’t you see?” I gasped. 
Fairfax’s party.” 

“Great heaven! I never thought of th: 
make up a company and go to meet ther 
alarmed, Montague. Fairfax was well 
will be on his guard,” said Lieutenant ¢ 
“He didn’t take any natives with hir 
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« Cousins! bad 

Ah, yest’: You've never heard perhaps about his 
excellency’s beautifel sister, Who made the unfortu- 
nate meselliance that so enraged the family pride. 7 
had, and the moment Lieutenant Fairfax came on 
hoard the ship, I stispected his relationship te the 
governor general, and so set myself to bring the fhets 
to light. Thad to maneuvre a little, to indice your 
friend, proud and reticent as he is, to confide in me, 
but I succeeded, at last, Some hints, for which I’m 
indebted to you, were of setvice tome. Let me take 
the opportunity of thanking you now,” and Mabel 
Clare threw one of her dazzling smiles Upon me, 

*« And his excellency ?” 

“Ty delighted, He had long 2go forgiven his sister, 
and would glad)y have taken poor Gerald to his heart. 
He is impatient to welcome him to his family.” 

Something in her expression, as she said this, re- 
vealed everything to me. 

“1 trust his excellency appteciates your disinter- 
ested endeavors,” I said, with peotly concealed 
SATCAS, 

A smile of triumph flashed to her eyes. 

“He does, I shalistill be happy to receive you at 
the Government Hottse, Captain Montague. Lady 
Ogilvie will not forget Mabe) Clare’s friends,” and 








she put out her hand to me, in that winning, child- 
like way that had been so charming. 

I touched her hand, murmured my congratulations, 
and leit her, 

I found the barracks alive with the news, on my 
return to them. In the absence of external interests, 
andin their isolation and compiete separation from 
home, the officers of the Indian government make up 
a large and closely connected family, in which any- 
thing that befalls any member is discussed with vivid 
interest. 

The discovery of Gerald’s relationship to the gov- 
ernor-general did not seem to excite any envy, al- 
though it was agreed that his rapid promotion was 
now certain, for Gerald was a universal favorite. 


“Tis a great thing for Fairfax,” said Lieutenant 
Gray, knocking the ashes from his meerschaum, 
“though he was blue enough last night, in spite of it. 
He told me that his excellency was to be informed 
to-day, and the proof of his identity laid before him. 
Of course, he looked forward to coming back and be- 
ing made one of the family at the palace. He said he 
wished he wasn’t obliged to leave town till after the 
affair was known, and I advised him to get his cap- 
tain to have him excused. I take it you didn’t know 
the secret, Montague,” and the young lieutenant 
turned to me. 

“J did not know that Lieutenant Fairfax had any 
such reason for objecting to the service,” I answered, 
as calmly asI could. “If I had known, of course I 
should have interfered in his behalf.” 

“Certainly. Its strange though he didn’t tell 
you, as intimate as you’ve been. Well! he was ex- 
traordinarily depressed. By the way, is it not time 
the expedition was back?” 

“ Quite time, I think,” and I rose and went into 
the courtyard, where I could overlook the white, 
sandy stretch across which the returning party must 
come. 

Dear Gerald! I knew what a lonesome youth he 
had been, how his brave, tender heart had ached and 
longed for the love of kindred and the home ties 
which were denied him. I knew what a happiness 
it would be to him to be adopted into a generous, 
affectionate h hold. His thoughts were full of it 
last night, no doubt, and I repulsed him, and sent 
him away in harshness. How poorly I had played 
the Pythias to my Damon. I, who had cherished 
such romantic ideas about the rights and _ privileges 
of friendship. 

Well! he must be back soon, at all events, and then 
I would make a#zands. No fair, false woman should 
come again between me and my friend. And then, 
as 1 paced up and down the walks, watching for the 
appearance of the company of soldiers afar on the 
sandy waste, I pictured Mabel Clare doing the honors 
of the Government House, and lavishing smiles and 
bright looks upon all the world. I saw it all now. 
How deluded I had been, how foolishly I had appro- 
priated the sunlight that shone for everybody. I might 
have read her character better. 1 might have known 
that gratified ambition would be sweeter to her than 
love. 

The sun had long since set, smothered in a great 
purple cloud that filled all the western sky—a cloud 
that would bring no rain, but where the red lightning 
darted in jagged lines, and now and then opened deep, 
blazing gulfs that looked like the portals of Tartarus. 

There was not a breath of wind. The sullen cloud 
lay motionless and silent, the leaves of the great palms 
were still, the air in the court was hotand suffocating. 
An ominous silence seemed to brood over the city. 
Some sad foreboding oppressed me. I went back to 
the mess-room for relief. 















One or two native servants were in the centre ofa 
group. There was some excitement, some rapid 
questioning and sudden exclamations. I walked up 
to the knot of officers. 

“ What’s the matter?” I demanded. 

“Heavens, Montague, how pale you are! These 
fellows have just seen a tiger in the jungle—think of 
the rascals venturing so near the town. Why, man, 
what is it?” 

“Don’t you see?” I gasped. 
Fairtux’s party.” 

“Great heaven! I never thought of that. 
make up a company and go to meet them. Don’t be | 
alarmed, Montague. Fairfax was well armed, and | 
will be on his guard,” said Lieutenant Gray, kindly. 


“They will attack 


We must | 














“He didn’t take any natives with him? That’sa | 
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But 1 never mind, we'll bo on our way in, al 





‘pity. 
trice.” 

* Don't waste a moment,” I cried, as he went to 
order eta detachment of soldiers, 

We took the natives with us. Their cunning was 
more than a match for European skill, 

Sweeping over the sandy plain in the light of the 
fw moon, which had risen and looked at us from over 
the sea, my companions amused the way by stories of 
tiger hunts, and hairebreadth escapes. There was a 
thrill of excitement in it, which roused them all. 

Years ago, this jungle had been famous, but the 
beasts had been so perseveringly hunted and slain 
that of late it was rare that one ventured so near the 
town, Only sometimes the intense heat and drouth 
of summer drew them out of their lairs, 

1 listened, with every nerve thrilling with horror, 
almost relieved at last, when, entering the edge of 
the jungte, conversation gave way to the keenest 
watchfitlness, The natives rode two in advance, and 
one Upon each side. There was scarcely a word 
spoken, as we picked our way through the under- 
growth, and over the spongy bottom, only an occa- 
sional injunction to each other, te keep cool and not 
waste a shot. 

Suddenly, after half an hour of painful caution and 
breathless anxiety, the elephant which I rede gave 
the warning, by tossing his trunk high in the air and 
emitting the peculiar sound by which the elephant 
always indicates the vicinity of his crafty enemy. 
Almost at the same instant there came a shrill, terri- 
ble shriek, and simultaneously a flash and a report 
from the gloom before us. 

“Forward,” [ shouted, “They are attacked.” 

On we went, crashing through the dry cane, bearing 
down the tangled vines, and, in another moment, 
pressing through the thicket which had concealed 
our friends, were face to face with them. 

“ Who is there?” rang out Gerald’s clear voice. 

Lieutenant Dutton’s response was quick and loud. 

Look out for yourselves,” came back in reply. 
“We've only wounded him.” 

For an instant we stood in horrible doubt. Then a 
low, snarling growl near us, and our natives shouted 
to us to fire; a dark, shadowy form leapt in the air, 
and fastened itself upon one of the elephants in front 
of us. A moment, and its rider was lost. In an 
instant our rifles were emptied. 

In vain, for the bullets glanced off as if they had 
been playthings. A cry of terror and pain followed, 
that has been ever since ringing through my brain. 
My hand shook, I could not have used my weapon if 
my life had depended upon it. 

“For God’s sake, can nobody hit him?” I cried, but 
before I had spoken, a ball sent by one of the natives 
had found the vulnerable spot in the beast’s forehedd, 
and down they sank together, brave soul and cruel 
assassin. I knew no more. 

My love for Gerald had made me weaker than a 
child. When I came to myself we were far out of the 
jungle, and close by the lights of home. I was sitting 
upon my elephant, supported by one of my men, and 
four others walked beside me, carrying something 
that lay quiet, still beneath the white cloth already 
drenched with his blood, I did not ask what it was. 
I turned away, and groaned in the bitterness of my 
remorse. 

“Tf I could only have asked him to forgive me! 
O, why is it too late? O, Gerald, Gerald!” 

And the wind swept up from the sea, and sobbed 
and moaned, and repeated the name of my lost in 
low wailing undertones. Half the town came out to 
meet our mournful cavalcade, and to-morrow that 
poor, torn body, the white face sweet and peaceful, 
with the brown curls clustering around it, lay in state 
in the house where he had hoped to be received as a 
son, 

Another day, and it was hidden from our sight, and 
nothing was left to me of my friendship for Gerald, 
save the sweet remembrance of the olden times, half 
obscured by the later memory of my unreasoning 
jealousy and bitter remorse, and this phantom that 
evermore haunts me. 

Months passed, and the cloud was being slowly lift- 
ed from every heart save mine, when an epidemic, 
passing by us, paused a moment, and selected one or 
two victims—dainty, beautiful Mabel Clare, and his 
excellency, her betrothed. 

And so there was no wedding at the Government 
House, but instead, poor Ethel went crying about the 
stately apartments, solitary and forsaken. 

Her father had asked me to take her home to Eng- 
land. Perhaps it was natural that the lonely child 
should learn to love me and cling to me during the 
long voyage. She was quite alone in the world, the 
last of her proud family. Chastened and disiplined 
by sorrow, and touched by her forlornness, I took her 
home to my heart. We have lived at Ogilvie Hall 
for a whole year. Ethel is quite happy. Perhaps 
some day I shall deserve to be so also. 





A COURTLY PUN. 

One day, when Sir Isaac Heard was with George 
Il., it was announced that his majesty’s horse was 
ready for hunting. ‘Sir Isaac,” said the king, “are 
you a judge of horses?” ‘In my younger days I was 
adeal among them, please your majesty.” ‘ What 
do you think of this, then?” said the king, who was 
preparing to mount his favorite; and, without wait- 
ing for an answer, added, ‘‘ We call it ‘ Perfection.’” 
“A most appropriate name,” replied Sir Isaac, bowing, 
as his majesty reached the saddle, ‘for he bears the 
| best of characters.” 


> 


The better part of valor is—discretion. 
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BY LOTTIE LINWOOD, 

‘ANYTHING but that, dear aunty; Iam not strong 
enough to give my all.” And the fair young speaker 
buried her pale face in her trembling hands. 

“We, poor erring mortals, are never able to make 
any great sacrifice for the good of others, except a 
Divine hand uphold and sustain us,” answered Aunt 
Sarah, meekly. 

“And do you think it my duty to bid him go? Must 
I forever turn from the happy life I have daily pictured 
for two glad years? Can 1 teach my fainting heart 
calmly to say, ‘Thy will, O God, be done?” she asked, 
with a choking voice. 

“No, Annie, not forever, unless, indeed, God sees 
fit to require the additional sacrifice from thy hand; 
only a few years of separation, and then you may 
realize your bright dreams,” was the cheerful answer. 

“No, Aunt Sarah, never! If Arthur accepts a com- 
mission, and goes with his regiment, he will never 
return, Somewhere in that southern land, strangers’ 
hands will make his grave,” replied Annie, firmly. 

“Say not so, my child; man cannot penetrate the 
future. You must trust all in the hands of a merci- 
ful Father. He will give you strength evén as you 
need.” 

Annie Linn did not reply, but her dark eyes sought 
the cloudless sky, as if to find one ray of hope—some- 
thing to give her strength. 

“Aunt Sarah,” she said, at last, leaving her seat by 
the open window, “do not call me down to dinner. 
If any one calls, tell them Iamengaged. I cannot see 
any one, not even Arthur.” And she slowly left the 
room. 

“Dear child, would that I could help thee bear 
thy heavy burden!” murmured the meek little wo- 
man, as her moistened eyes followed the slender form 
of her niece.’ “O, Annie! image of thine own sainted 
mother.” 





“Aunt Sarah, I have conquered. I can give dear 
Arthur up, now, without one rebellious feeling, I 
trust;” and the young girl bent over and kissed the 
cheek of Aunt Sarah, as she sat at the still open win- 
dow, an hour later. 

“God has given you strength; to him be all the 
glory;” and the small hand was pressed tenderly be- 
tween both of Aunt Sarah’s, while her moist eyes 
sought the pale though smiling face of her niece. 

“Pray, dear aunt, that he will lay no more upon 
me than he, by his grace, will enable me cheerfully 
to bear.” 

“When thou passest through the waters, I will be 
with thee; and through the rivers they shall not over- 
flow thee,” answered Aunt Sarah, softly. 

It was with a heavy heart that Arthur Townsend 
turned up the gravel walk to spend the evening at the 
cottage. He loved Annie Linn with all the depth of 
his noble nature. Often had he looked forward with 
impatience to the glad day when she would be his 
wife, and he would fill the place of father, mother, 
sister, all, to this orphan girl. Now, as the anticipated 
time drew very near, duty seemed loudly to call him 
far away, to mingle amid far different scenes; yet, 
could he go unless Annie gave her free consent? He 
knit his brow with feelings of mingled joy and pain 
as he closed the long, manly note which he sent her 
that morning, with the words, “And now, my dear 
Annie, shall I go to the aid of my country, or shall I 
remain?” Now he had come to receive her answer, 
and he feared lest her love should prompt her to an- 
swer, “stay!” 

Annie saw him as he came up the gravel walk, and 
she pressed her white hand over her thrilling heart, 
as if to stay its wild beating, but it was only for a 
moment; then she met him at the door with a smile, 
and a gentle word of welcome. Ah! it was a rare 
group in the pretty sitting-room, Arthur, with his 
noble face and quiet, manly words—Annie, listening 
as she stood beside the open window (strangely pale 
she was, with bright crimson spots on her cheeks); 
and dear Aunt Sarah, busy with her “ soldier’s sock,” 
adding now and then a word, as the conversation 
seemed to flag through difficulties caused by feeling. 
Suddenly, as the twilight deepened, the latter remem- 
bered some duty unperformed, and putting aside her 
work, she left the room, and Arthur was alone with 
Annie. 

Neither spoke for a few moments; then Arthur 
sought a place by Annie’s side at the open window, 
and an earnest voice whispered, ‘“‘ What is your an- | 
swer, Annie?” 

The aching heart gave one cruel bound, and her 
eye grew dim; then she answered, calmly, ‘‘ When 





duty calls you, Arthur, I cannot bid you stay.” 

For a moment there was silence, then Arthur knelt | 
by her side, and taking one small hand in both his 
own, he whispered, “ God is our refuge, dear Annie; 
a very present help in time of trouble.” 

How swiftly the weeks flew, bringing the time when | 
the regiment must leave. Annie was calm, and 
Arthur almost wondered that she could be so cheer- 
ful, while he was almost too sad to smile and reply to | 
the blessings of his friends. | 

“The Lord is thy keeper, the Lord is thy shade | 
upon thy right hand,” she whispered, as he clasped | 
her cold hand. One last look—the fluttering of a 
snowy handkerchief, and Arthur Townsend was gone, | 
while Annie Linn returned almost unconsciously to | 
her home, 





| 
i 


| the enlightened state of Europe would no longer 


si Do you remember 0 one ycar ago to-day a ou re- 
member I received Arthur’s letter in the morning, 
and gave him my answer in the evening. O, Aunt 
Sarah, does it seem as if 1 am the same Annie?” And 
‘the speaker glanced into the mirror opposite. 

“You do not look the same; still I do not think 
you are changed in heart—only more resigned to the 
will of God;” and Aunt Sarah looked fondly at the 
slender form nestled among the pillows in the easy- 
chair. 

“T wish I could see Arthur to-day—but I cannot. 
I shall see him no more till we meet in the heavenly 
city,” she said, feebly. 

“T think we should write him how very poorly you 
are; it will almost crush him if you should be taken 
suddenly, and he not prepared in the least.” 

“TI don’t know, but I think it is well just as it is. 
Sometimes I think I shall go when even you, dear 
Aunt Sarah, do not look for the summons,” and she 
smiled, sweetly. “If I should die suddenly, tell 
Arthur I was never sorry I gave my consent. I have 
written it many times, but I wish you would tell him 
so once more. O, how sweet the thought, we shall be 
united forever in heaven.” 

Again there was silence for a moment, then she 
added, ‘“‘ When I am dead, please place this little pic- 
ture with me in my coffin. He isso faraway. I have 
loved it so much since I have been sick, it has seemed 
like Arthur himself sometimes.” 

She pressed the picture close to her pale cheek, sit- 
ting by the open window, the warm spring air stealing 
softly in, rich with the breath of tiny white blooms, 
just as it had done one year before. 

“How cold it grows,” she whispered, faintly. 
think I am getting too tired.” 

Aunt Sarah called the nurse, and they carried her 
back to her low bed. 

“Dear Arthur—God is our refuge—a very present 
help in time of trouble,” she said, softly. 

There was a pause, and then she opened her eyes 
and reaching her thin white hands upward, she mur- 
mured, “When thou passest through the waters I 
will be with thee, and through the rivers they shall 
not overflow thee.”” Another pause, and she added, 
‘“‘Home, dear Arthur, sweet home.” And Aunt 
Sarah, bending over her, saw the change, and knew 
that she was at home. 


“oy 





In one corner of a hospital tent—as in hundreds of 
others that oe a wounded and dying man, the 
brave lieut tof a M tts regi t. All 
day the abhor had fought bravely, and now many 
lay wounded and dying—among the number a beloved 
lieutenant, his last moments. demanding the hush 
and pause of all voicesand feet in that tent. His face, 
turned away from the crimson battle-field, looked 
towards the North. A noble, handsome face it was, 
shadowed by wavy dark hair, and saddened by the 
droop of weary white lids. Hie chest was bare, the 
bandage, drawn so carefully across, covering a ghastly 
wound, the pain of which could disturb him no more. 

He lay quietly breathing, as if asleep, but was not, 
however, for presently he put a pale hand, which 
trembled like an aspen leaf, beneath his pillow, and 
drew forth a velvet ambrotype case, soiled and worn. 
One who felt instinctively that the dying man wished 
to speak, bent over him, and a faint, broken whisper 
came up from his pallid lips: 

“When you lay me in my grave, place this with me. 
In heaven we shall be united!” 

Presently, as two or three standing near began to 
whisper among themselves, ‘“‘ He wont last long,” his 
dark eyes, now dimmed and glazed, slowly opened, 
and he faintly murmured, “God is a refuge— the Lord 
is my keeper,’” and wher they raised their face 
again to look upon the pallid lips, they saw that he 
was dead. 

When the telegram reached Aunt Sarah, “ Arthur 
Townsend died last evening,” she stole quietly away 
to gaze yet again on Annie, laying so peacefully in 
her coffin, and she whispered to herself, “ United 
to-day in heaven.” 

Those that gathered in the quiet cottage to pay 
their last tribute to the dead girl, checked their fall- 
ing tears as their eye rested upon her, robed in her 
bridal dress, lying in her coffin; and, as they turned 
away, they almost blessed the day’s strange fate which 
caused the speedy union of Arthur Townsend and his 
love, Annie Linn. 








DUELLING. 

This reprehensible mode of settling disputes, once 
so extensively practised, and now, happily, all but 
extinct, arose from the impression that, in single com- 
bat, Providence would not fail to declare itself in 
favor of the ‘:nocent, and cause him to be victorious 
over his adversary. The custom is supposed to have 
been brought into Italy towards the end of the fifth 
century. Ina short time it spread through Europe, 
| and was very generally resorted to as a mode of set- 
tling disputes. It was introduced ‘into England by 
William the Conqueror, and in course of time became 
regularly recognized by the various governments, 
| and elevated into a species of public trial. When 


admit of this superstitious method of judicature, and 
| the established power of the Crown enabled it to ad- 
minister the laws with impartiality, the custom of 
private duelling was introduced, under pretence of its 
being the only means of avenging such injuries of a 
personal nature as could not be regulamly noticed ina 
court of law. 








A man of pleasure is a man of pains.— Young. 
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SWAMPED. | Mayne, fanning herself with her handkerchief. “It’s | the horses were plodding with difficulty along the | of Wyeth--Guy Wyeth, if you prefer—for myself Lam 


On through the surf-bound ocean, 
On mid the driving snow, 

On through darkness and through storm, 
‘The fated sailors go; 

The mountain land is lost to view, 
‘The shore is lost to sight; 

But anxious hearts are burning there, 
‘Lhrough the stillness of the night. 


On o'er the surging billows 
The frail craft flies along; 
But fear is gathering with the storm, 
And binds each sailor's tongue ; 
Each thinks upon a mother’s smile, 
And on a mother’s tear, 
And on the dark eternity 
That even now draws near. 


A thousand scenes come flashing on, 
Of days that long had past; 

A thousand thoughts of other times 
Are wakened by the blast; 

And Fancy, in her anguished flight, 
Speeds o’er the stormy sea, 

Returning but to taste of death, 
And of eternity. 


The tempest lulls—the storm is hushed, 
And Hope rides o'er the wave ; 

The boat flies to the echoing shore, 
And ploughs the briny grave ; 

‘Twas but a hope—a poor, frail hope, 
Again the blast awakes; 

Behind, beyond, and all around 
The ocean foams and breaks. 


The wind sweeps down; the trembling shell 
Sways helpless on the sea; 

The sailors sit benumbed and pale, 
In speechless agony. 

One long, loud wail has rent the sky, 
Which tempests could not drown, 

And the winiry waves and wind seemed bound 
As the boat went gurgling down. 


Wail, wail, your saddest tears, 
The dead will ne‘er return; 

For those you loved, for those you bore, 
Fond mothers, ye may mourn. 

Ye think of them in every blast, 
In every angry moan; 

They will not come—the envious sea 
Retains them for its own. 


Ye ‘ll meet again mid endless calm, 
Where tempests never roll, 

Where peace relieves the weary heart, 
And soothes the troubled soul; 

Nor cares nor fears shall ever smite 
Within the realms above; 

The only sea around the throne 
Is that of heavenly love. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


BECKY’S HUSBAND. 


MorninG toilettes still prevailed in the Mayne 
drawing-room. It was past noon, but the silvery 
warnings of the elegant litthe French clock on the 
mantle had been quite unheeded for an hour or more. 
There was lunch to be eaten, and calls to be made, to 
be sure, but when a lady is so deeply engrossed with 
the subject of ways and means as was Mrs. Colonel 
Mayne at that moment, it is not to be supposed that 
minor considerations can always receive their due 
importance. 

A well-preserved woman of fifty, slightly given to 
embon point, in a charming little breaktast-cap and a 
tlowered silk wrapper, with the toes of her slippers 


just touching an embroidered hassock—that was Mrs. 


Mayne. Six feet distant, on a low Turkish ottoman, 


with a horrible little poodle in her arms, a girl of 


twenty, with the loveliest of tees, marble-white, the 
cheeks like ripe peaches and the eyes of the largest 
and bluest kind—that was her daughter Julie. 

The strong mutual admiration existing between the 
two was very natural. You have heard the old vulgar- 
ism of people being as like as two peas? It might 
have applied to the ladies in question with a truth 
that was strict, if not poetic. Mrs. Mayne, at twenty, 
had been the exact counterpart of Julic. Julie at 
fifty, would be the exact counterpart of Mrs. Mayne. 
As tor Becky, the * black sheep” of the fiumily, no one 
could tell from whom she had inherited her ugly little 
phiz. 

“Well, my love,” said Mrs. Mayne, with a deep- 
drawn sigh. 

“Well, mama?” replied Julie, putting the poodle 
away in active expectation. 

* You shall have the pearl set!’ 

“And go to Long Branch?” 

“Y-e-s!” 

“Mama, the Wyeths are sure to be there, and 
Guy—” 


Anexpressive pause. Julie’s little jewelled hands | 


fluttered together like lily-leaves. Mrs. Mayne looked 
at her thoughtfully. 

“Yes, I know, but your papa is very close with the 
means, my love. He grows really savage if Task for 
and the 
pearl set 2d Long Brinch, we must economize some- 
how; Becky will have (o go into the country.” 





money lately. What with your new dresses 


Somebody who had been listening very quietly in 
the window near Julie, now stirred with sudden life. 
A little pink morning-jiress there was shaken, as if by 
a breeze. 

* But, mama ”—began a new voice. 


“Now, Becky, pray don’t distress me!” cried Mrs. , 


very likely that you are disappointed, but—pray don’t 
distress me!” 

“But, you know, you promised I should go to Long 
Branch too,” the dark cheek flushing. 

“Well, my dear, people cannot always keep their 
promises. It is a very different matter with Julie— 
she must go.” 

“And why must Julie go?” queried this astonishing 
girl, looking from one to the other. 

“Hear the child!’ cried Mrs. Mayne, with all 
proper severity; ‘as if we did not depend on Julie to 
make the first match of the day; and as it Mr. Wyeth 
was not to be at the Branch, ready to drop at her feet, 
and he worth half a million! And every belle in 
Julie’s set pulling caps for him, you dreadful child!” 

“Well, where am I going?” said Miss Becky Mayne, 
her dark hand clenched at her side. 

’ Julie shrugged her lovely shoulders, 

“Read her Aunt Rebecca’s letter, mama,” drily. 

From the depths of her silken pocket, Mrs. Mayne 
drew forth a yellow envelope, from which the following 
note was extracted, and for the benefit of the wnmar- 
riageable child read aloud through her gold-rimmed 
eye-glasses : 


* DEAR NEECE:—I take my pen in hand to inform 
you that your darter Becky is welcome. Seeing as 
how she is my namesake, and has never visited me, L 
shall be glad for to see her. The stage runs by the 
farm three times a day. You can send her as soon as 
you receivethis, from 





Yours to commnand, 
“REBECCA GATES.” 


* Just think of it, Becky!” cried the little beauty, 
her cheeks crimson with suppressed laughter. 

“Tam sure,” said Mrs. Mayne, shaking her head at 
Julie, “Aunt Rebecca is very kind. It was only last 
week that [ wrote about Bocky’s coming; and 1 dare 
say the farm is a very nice place, and she can wear all 
her old dresses; and they have blueberries and things 
in the country, and it will be a much better place tor 
| her than L mg Branch; tor no one would ever notice 
her there, of course.” 

“Very well,” said this ungrateful scion of the 
Maynes, in a remarkably composed tone. 

“Sulks!” murmured Julie, through her pretty 
teeth. 

The French clock on the mantle chimed silvery- 
sweet again. This time Mrs. Mayne rose to order 
lunch. 

“Who knows, little stupid,” whispered Julie, with 
her mocking, beautiful tice peering into Beeky’s, 
* who knows but that, if you are good now, and will 
let mama and I have our way, that you shall have 


** 4 comb of pearl and a golden chain,’ 


when Iam Mrs. Guy Wyeth?” 

Becky’s. lashes drooped prophetically. Not that she 
was going to cry—to tell the truth, the girl was too 
proud and stubborn tor anything of the kind—but she 
turned and fled from the drawing-room, sinarting at 
every nerve with a keen sense of wrong and injustice 
somewhere. 

lt was always so. Only two years younger than 
Julie, and yet they never treated her otherwise than 
as a child, How tervently she hated that Guy Wyeth! 
He was the svle cause of all the trouble, the vain, 
conceited coxcomb, with a dozen belles angling for 
him. Bah! Howshe hated, too, her own dark, sober 
face, as she stood looking at it in the mirror while 
dressing her hair tor dinner. From their childhood 
Julie had always been petted for her beauty, and she 
snubbed for her ugliness. As for that far-away, un- 
known Aunt Rebecca, why could she not have kept 
her homely, old-fashioned name and hospitality to 
herself? Becky, I am sorry to say, was thankful for 
neither. It will be seen that this heroine of mine was 
not an angel. Few young ladies are, let enamored 
swains rave as they will to the contrary. That is no 
reason, however, why they should not be heroines. 
And so Mrs. Mayne’s retlections on the subject of 
ways and means had their legitimate result. In the 
ensuing week the matter had been settled to her 
satisfuction; that is, Julie was on her triumphant way 
to Long Branch, radiant with anticipation and the 
possession of three Saratoga trunks; and curled up in 
a small heap in the corner of a car that was speeding 
thr out of the city, sat Becky Mayne, watching through 
the window the gray sky and landscapes, so gloomy 
and untamiliar in the late, lowering afternoon, and 
just ready tocry with a strong fecling of home-sickness 
and loneliness. 

It was a long fifty miles’ ride to Haydon, the location 
of Aunt Rebecca’s farma. Travelling alone through a 
strange country is rarely pleasant to a lady, and 
Becky, with all her pride and stoicism, of which the 





girl had enough and tospare, felt both severely shaken 
on stepping from the train at the little station, and 
finding the rain pouring briskly, a dark, wild night 





setting in, and the rickety old stage fur Haydon filling | 


fast with motley passengers, 
They startel off over a wild country road, Becky 
crushed into a narrow space on the centre-seat, hear- 


ing a sound of shallow, brawling water-courses over 
the rattle of the wheels, and seeing through the dusk 
| a monotonous sweep of woody ravines and cornfields, 


bounding the prospect. She wondered dimly if all | 
country people had such barnyard odors clinging | 


about them as some of her tellow-passengers had, and 


who the old lady was, opposite, who persisted in set- | 


ting her bandbox in my heroine’s lap, and how far 
it was to Aunt Rebecen’s, and if that respectable dame 
would be awaiting her coming. tn the meantime, 


fainter and thinter grew the view of corniields and | 





ravines. The ra‘n came sn sharp, spiteful dashes 


against the stage windows, and it became evident that 


muddy, mountainous road. Said a stout farmer’s lad 
vis-a-vis with Becky: 

“Wont be any trouble gotting raound the cliffs, 
will thar naow? Roads bad thar, and the old stage’s 
shaky.” 

Answered the old lady, solemnly: 

“°*Rijah, we'd be dashed into a thousand pieces!” 

“Is there—is there any danger?” ventured Becky, 
with a little quiver. 

“No!” 

It was a new voice, cool, quiet, masculine, coming 
from the back seat. Immediately after, Becky became 
aware that something thick and warm had been 
thrown across her shoulders—something much nicer 
than her ecassock; in fact, it was a gentleman’s gray 
travelling-shawl, of the softest and finest quality. 

“There is no cause for alarm,” spoke the voice 
again. 

She tried to see his face, but failed signally in the 
darkness. <A little vicious freak suggested a fling of 
the shawl back over its owner; but the voice had been 
neither presuming nor impertinent; she repented, and 
allowed it to remain as he had placed it. 

“Ever travel this way afore, sir?’”? demanded 
“°*Bijah,” evidently enjoying Becky’s little tremor; 
“roads uncommon bad to-night, and Jake—that’s the 
driver, miss—Jake aint allus steady in the upper 
story.” 

“Like as not a wheel’ll come off,”’ said the old lady. 

“Humph!” 

This little impatierit exclamation behind Becky, but 
nothing more. The stage rolled peacefully on. Steep 
hills, rough descents, and muddy hollows. Well, it 
was too dark to see anything now, and Becky had 
settled back under the gray shawl, quite re-assured. 

**Something’s bust!” cried Bijah. 

Suddenly there came a shock that made the ancient 
vehicle crack in every one of its seams. A loud curse 
from the driver followed, one sharp crack of his whip 
over the heads of the horses, and a jerk violent enough 
to part the old lady and her bandbox—that was all 
Becky ever remembered. 

Her first sensation on coming to herself was a sin- 
gular one. She was sitting on a pile of overturned 
luggage by the roadside, with some one beside her 
shielding her from the rain with that gray shawl. 
The flash of a lantern fell across the scene, and re- 
vealed to her a group of the stage passengers huddled 
together in the road, the stage-horses fastened to a 
pair of bars, and by the roadside a shapeless heap of 
wreck, which was nothing more nor less than the old 
Haydon stage. 

* Are you hurt?” queried the anxious voice of the 
owner of the gray shawl. 

Becky moved a little, the better to test the con- 
dition of her limbs, and, with a faint touch of sarcasm, 
assured him that she was not. 

“You see what a true prophet Iam,” with a laugh. 

“Yes,” drily. 

She could see him now in the lantern-light, and, I 
am not quite sure, but I think, Becky started. He 
was a tall fellow, in acloak and hat—a trifle brigandish 
in style. The face that she looked up into was ten 
years older than her own, handsome and quizzical, with 
a pair of knowing blue eyes, some blonde, curly hair, 
and an incomparable moustache. In short, this was 
not one of the Haydon farmers. He shook himself, 
like a great water dog, as he rose from the luggage. 

“First of all, what have youon your feet?” said 
this young gentleman. 

* Boots,” replicd Miss Mayne. 

O, indeed! what quality of boots, may I ask?” 

“Very good, thank you,” maliciously. 

“Capable of sustaining a half-mile’s walk through 
the mud?” 

“That depends—” 

The young gentleman stroked his incomparable 
moustache, looking at her like a grand seignor. 

“Mrs. Gates’s tirm is fully that distance in a direct 
line. Will you honor me by taking my arm?” 

* How do you know that 1 aim going to Mrs. Gates’s 
at all?” was the very civil response. 

“T judged so from the tact that I was sent to escort 
you from the station to-night by that worthy lady 
herself. I beg your pardon, Miss Mayne, but, really, 
our present position is getting somewhat—damp!” 

Up rose Becky, very stiff and dignified, thinking the 
above-mentioned escort a singular one. Meanwhile 
her companion disappeared for a space. On his re- 
turn, he had, by some mysterious means, possessed 
himself ofa lantern and an umbrella. The latter was 





spread quietly over her. Theysetout. A dead silence 
for more than half the distance to be travelled. Becky 
preserving all the time a most stubborn reserve, 
| although quite mindful that on several occasions she 
might have stuck fast in the mud and remained there, 
a warning to all obstinate young persons ever after, 
| had it not been for the watchful vigilance of her com- 


| 


| panion. Presently, however, the small dark face was 
uplitted in the lantern-light. Sharp and decisive came 
the question: 


* Who are you?” 
| He gave an affected start. The knowing blue eyes 
laughed. 
| O,indeed! T should have introduced myself be- 
fore. I ama very idle fellow in Mrs. Gates’s well- 
regulated household—a sort of wandering vagabond, 
now and always et the service of damsels in distress.” 
Becky stopped short, looking at him as if he had been 
a guerilla. 
* What is your name?” portentously. 
With a half-mocking, half-graceful movement the 
brigandish hat was lifted trom his blonde, curly hair. 
“My name? Pardon me! I have the honor of pre- 
| senting myself as one commonly known by the name 
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not particular.” 

Out from the shelter of the umbrella edged Becky. 

“Guy Wyeth?” in a dreadful tone. 

He bowed. 

“Well?” 

“Well?” repeated Mr. Wyeth. 

Then they stood there in the rain and looked at each 
other gravely. 

“Will you come under the umbrella?” asked Mr. 
Wyeth, at last, with owl-like solemnity. 

“T thought you were at Long Branch,” answered 
his astonished charge. 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Wyeth. 

Dim visions of mama and Julie flitted across Becky’s 
sight. 

“ How in the world came you here?” 

He laughed outright—a ringing, long-pent-up laugh. 

“ By railway, Miss Mayne, some two weeks ago.” 

“Do you know my sister?” demanded Becky, pre- 
ternaturally grave. 

“Miss Julie Mayne—the belle of last season?—yes. 
I recognized you at the station to-night by your sistery 
resemblance,” answered Mr, Wyeth. 

“You did?” ironically. ‘ I begleave toinform you 
that there is not the slightest shadow of resemblance 
between us. Why, Julie is a beauty!” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Which statement would seem to imply that you 
are not. See, there is Mrs. Gates’s light through the 
apple-trees.” 

And Mrs. Gates herself in the door to receive them 
—a plump, motherly old lady, in a checked gingham 
dress and spectacles, who drew Becky into the old 
kitchen, and disrobing her of her wet outer garments, 
kissed her on both cheeks, and sat her down before a 
great blazing chimney, up which, Becky was quite 
sure, a coach might be driven, while she bustled about 
in an extraordinary way, between the hearth and the 
snow-white table, already spread for tea. 

It was a real country kitchen, with a clean, painted 
floor, low, white walls and narrow windows, against 
which the apple-trees outside tapped constantly; and, 
crowning all, that great, glowing fireplace, with 
strings of apples and bunches of dried herbs festooned 
aboutit; something of its genial warmth went straight 
home to Becky’s heart. She could never be home- 
sick there, she thought. 

A heart of unusual dimensions had Mrs. Gates— 
large enough, in fact, to take a dozen namesakes in. 
Becky found herself very well provided for. There 
was not such another rare old farm-house in the place. 
No one else had such airy chambers and snow-white 
linen; no one else made such golden butter and rare 
cake and transparent jellies as did Mrs. Gates; no 
other Haydon dwelling boasted such honeysuckle- 
vines and white roses, and such plump black and 
white kittens racing about the porch; facts, every one, 
that Becky was to learn all in good time. 

Meanwhile, in Aunt Rebecca’s guest-chamber, duly 
garnished for her coming, my heroine, while loosing 
her great twists of purple-black hair, made divers 
inquiries of the old lady, who had lingered to ask 
kindly of the niece and nephew, who, Becky felt with 
glowing indignation, had ignored her existence for a 
score of years. 

“How long is that dreadful Guy Wyeth going to 
stay here, Aunt Rebecca?” 

“Why, my dear,” answered Aunt Rebecea, quite at 
a loss how to interpret the vexed tone, ‘ don’t you like 
Mr. Wyeth? Most of folks think he’s of the oncom- 
mon kind. He’s boarding with me, you know; been 
here a fortnight come Tuesday. He’ll be likely to stay 
for a month yet.” 

Becky, sat down, with hair undone, and proceeded 
to enlighten Aunt Rebecca as to the cause of her exile 
to the Gates farm. Very dubious indeed looked the 
small, dark face. 

“You see, aunty, Julie and mama will be dreadfully 
disappointed, and, I am sure, 1 wish he was with 
them. If it had not been for him, I could have had 
my new organdie, and that silk at Stewart’s that papa 
promised me; and now I haven’t a single new dress, 
and my hat is an old one of Julie’s, made over, and— 
and T just detest this Guy Wyeth!” : 

Whereupon Aunt Rebecca, full of solace and sym- 
pathy, kissed her good-night, and Becky went to sleep, 
to dream of the silk and organdie recovered, and all 
the Guy Wyeths exterminated off the face of the 
earth, 

He was not at breakfast the next morning—this 
handsome skeleton in Becky’s closet. She siept late. 
A whole flood of yellow sunshine lay in the old kitchen 
when she made her appearance there, and Aunt 
Rebecca informed her that the obnoxious Wyeth had 
gone off shooting two good hours before. That, of 
course, was as it should be, 

Mrs. Gates’s attention was sadly distracted for 
awhile betwixt her niece and butter-making. The 
little dark maiden was like a smart breeze let loosé in 
the house. In an incredibly short time she had in- 
spected the dairy and the great brown barn—made 
the acquaintance of the black and white kittens in the 


porch, and innumerable chickens, besige two or three 





young calves, anda mischievous Newfoundland: and, 
presently, in Mrs. Gates’s hideous pink sun-bonnet, 
she was out among the pea-vines with “ Mirandy,” 
the lank maid-of-all-work, where that d ; 


amsecl was 
engaged in filling a peck be 


esket, with a view to dinner 
attwelveo’clock. ‘The pea-vines were wet and musty. 
The littic industrious fit that had prompt ; 


“l my hero- 
j ine to go tothe aid of the said “ Mirandy” did not 


continue long. That lenk maiden looked up in time 
to see her helper speedi tway with Frisk, the New- 
m of some tall blueberry 
bushes, at the further end of the field; then she was 
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on the wall, waving the pink sun-bonnet, and th 
bark of the dog floated back on the soft summer whe 
Mirandy siniled, grimly, and went on with her pe: 
picking. 

“City gals allus act Hike all possessed, once thoy gw 
set loose on a farm,” said Mirandy; ‘they boat asa 
hotlor.” 

Close beyond the wall, Boeky had discovered a bine 
Suggish stroum, thick with willows on one bank an 
starred royally with half-opon water-lillos, No 
unfortunately, Becky had a weakness for water-lilic 
Frisk followed close at her heels, and stopped whe 
she stopped, looking dubiously at the long whi 
lines, all boyond her reach from the sunny sid 
while the green willows nodded mockingly across « 
the other, 

“We can’t get them, can we?” to the dog. 

Frisk whined. A deep, thoughtfil paure, in whic 
the pink sun-bonnet was unconsciously pushed bi 
from the dark, sparkling fice. 

“But L could wade!” 

The idea was a brilliant one. Down sat this litt 
heroine of mine among the clover, Off flow the Ci 
deretla boots in a twinkling, and the lovely white fe 
stood ready for immersion. Becky's royal black hy 
and Andalusian foot had provoked Julie’s onvy 
thonsand times. 

The water was not deep, nor wading dificult. Fri 
stood on the bank guarding the boots. One, tw 
three of the loveliest lilies were already in’ Beck: 
possession, when a warning cough from the willo 
made the startled child drop them all back into t 
water. There, on the opposite bank, stood G 
Wyeth, leaning on his fowling-picee, and finni 
himself with his broad-rimaned Panama, listless, la 
and handsome. 

* Good-morning,” said Mr. Wyeth. 

Frisk knew the voice only too well. As Becky 1 
treated to the shore with burning cheeks, under tho 
quizzical cyes, the dog plunged into the water, wi 
both boots in his mouth, and struck ott for Wyet 
on the opposite bank. Her dismayed call was usele: 
Frisk knew his master. Dripping and triumphar 
he bounded up the bank, and lad the two litt 
trophies coolly at his feet. 

Poor Becky! it was time to remember the su 
bonnet now. The mortified tears leaped thick a 
fast into her eyes. She stood irresolute, not knowi 
whether to wait for her boots, or turn and run hom 
ward as she was, but good sense conquered—s 
waited, ' 

“Tam very sorry,” said Guy Wyeth, hastening | 
to her from an invisible crossing, afew moments afl 
both the little wet boots in his hand. “Allow me 
restore Cinderella her stolen property; you mi 
never trust Frisk again—he has not arrived to ye: 
of discretion.” 

Frisk laid his head penitently against Becky, 1 
she would not look. She was waiting for Guy Wy« 
to go. He stood like a rock. Then, cither beea 
the little brown hands trembled so, or Frisk had 1 
held them sufficiently high from the water, her bo 
would not goon. In vain the poor child tried a 
tried again. Guy Wyeth knelt down beside h 
quietly. 

“Let me help you,” said the voice, growing ki 
and pitying at sight of her visible distress, 

No, not till she found that she must either ace 
his aid or return home unshod. Then the small t 
were extended in curt, stubborn silence, 

“ My dear child, Lam afraid you will never forg 
Frisk,” maliciously. ‘ 

No answer, The difficulty yielded in a mom 
under his hand. Becky rose up and tied her s1 
bonnet, with distressing deliberation. 

“Miss Mayne, will you be friends with moe?” # 
Guy Wyeth. 

His face was very grave now. The handsome b 
eyes watched her with @ look that made her own si 
lad he listened at the keyhole last evening, and he: 
her grievances, as related to Aunt Rebecca, or 1 
she really treating him with rudeness? The gip 
face flushed a little. 

“Do you think it worth my while?” sancily, 

“We shall see,” said Guy Wyeth, smiling; “: 
have heard of entertaining angels unawares, et 
Come, Frisk.” 

They started home across the sweet-scented sr 
mer field. The orchard-trees were casting | 
shadows across the clover, there was a drowsy hur 
bees in the air, and this Guy Wyeth—this ogre v 
had cheated Becky out of Long Branch and ay 
wardrobe—proved himself in that quiet walk the 
pleasant and genial companion possible. Now w 
business had he to be half as handsome or agreeal 
It was plain that she could not quarrel with him, 
one-sided enmity is always short-lived. Well, 1 
haps she had better bury the hatchet, for If mama j 
Julie’s expectations were realized— 

At dinner—at which meal Becky appeared j 
breezy pink muslin, with her safin-smooth bri 
shining like ebony—there sat beside her plate a 
cular glass dish, whose every inch of brim was hid 
in creamy clusters of magnificent water-lilies, 
was atonement, indeed. A quick flush leaped to 
dark cheek. She glanced, with a most conscious fi 
over to Guy Wyeth’s side of the table. 

“Thank you,” floated across to him, low and sw 

Was that an omen? It was to be hoped so. As 
Aunt Rebecca, she had been suffering all the mors 
from a lively fear of secing these two young people 
directly in each other’s faces. A keen watch, h 
ever, kept for that day and for several days af 
detected no symptoms of such a proceeding. 
Wyeth was very deeply absorbed in fishing 
sketching, and smoking cigars after dinner in 
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on the wall, waving + the pink sun-bonnet, and the 
bark of the dog floated back on the soft summer wind. 


picking. 

“City gals allus act like all possessed, once thoy get 
set looge on a farm,” said Mirandy; ‘they beat us all 
heller.” 

Close beyond the wall, Becky had discovered a black, 
sluggish stream, thick with willows on one bank an? 
starred royally with half-open water- lilies. Now, 
unfortunately, Becky had a weakness for water-lilies, 
Frisk followed close at her heels, and stopped when 
she stopped, looking dubiously at the long white 
lines, all — her reach from the sunny side, 
while the green willows nodded mockingly avross on 
the other. 

“We can’t get them, can we?” to the dog. 

Fyisk whined. A deep, thoughtful pause, in which 
the pink sun-bonnet was unconsciously pushed back 
from the dark, sparkling face. 

“But L could wade!” 

The idea was a brilliant one. Down sat this little 
heroine of mine among the clover. Off flew the Cin- 
deretla boots in a twinkling, and the lovely white feet 
stood ready for immorsion. Becky’s royal black hair 
and Andalusian foot had provoked Julie’s envy a 
thonsand times. 

The water was not deep, nor wading difficult. Frisk 
stood on the bank guarding the boots. One, two, 
three of the loveliest lilies were already in Becky’s 
possession, when a warning cough from the willows 
made the startled child drop them all back into the 
water. There, on the opposite bank, stood Guy 
Wyeth, leaning on his fowling-picce, and fanning 
himself with his broad-rimmed Panama, listless, lazy 
and handsome. 

« Good-morning,” said Mr. Wyeth. 

Frisk knew the voice only too well. As Becky re- 
treated to the shore with burning cheeks, under those 
quizzical cyes, the dog plunged into the water, with 
both boots in his mouth, and struck out for Wyeth, 
on the opposite bank. Her dismayed call was useless. 
Frisk knew his master. Dripping and triumphant, 
he bounded up the bank, and laid the two little 
trophies coolly at his feet. 

Poor Becky! it was time to remember the sun- 
bonnet now. The mortified tears leaped thick and 
fast into her eyes. She stood irresolute, not knowing 
whether to wait for her boots, or turn and run home- 
ward as she was, but good sense conquered—she 
waited. 

“Tam very sorry,” said Guy Wycth, hastening up 
to her from an invisible crossing, a few moments after, 
both the little wet boots ‘in his hand. ‘Allow me to 
restore Cinderella her stolen property; you must 
never trust Frisk again—he has not arrived to years 
of discretion.” 

Frisk laid his head penitently against Becky, but 
she would not look. She was waiting for Guy Wyeth 
to go. He stood like a rock. Then, cither because 
the little brown hands trembled so, or Frisk had not 
held them sufficiently high from the water, her boots 
would not goon. In vain the poor child tried and 
tried again. Guy Wyeth knelt down beside her, 
quietly. 

“Let me help you,” said the voice, growing kind 
and pitying at sight of her visible distress, 

No, not till she found that she must either accept 
his aid or return home unshod. Then the small feet 
were extended in curt, stubborn silence. 

“My dear child, I am afraid you will never forgive 
Frisk,” maliciously. 

No answer. The difficulty yielded in a moment 
under his hand. Becky rose wp and tied her sun- 
bonnet, with distressing deliberation. 

“Miss Mayne, will you be friends with me?” said 
Guy Wyeth. 

His face was very grave now. The handsome blue 
eyes watched her with a look that made her own sink. 
Had he listened at the keyhole last evening, and heard 
her grievances, as related to Aunt Rebecca, or was 
she really treating him with rudeness? The gipsey 
face flushed a little. 

“Do you think it worth my while?” saucily. 

“ We shall see,” said Guy Wyeth, smiling; “ you 
have heard of entertaining angels unawares, etc.? 
Come, Frisk.” 

They started home across the sweet-scented sum- 
mer field. The orchard-trees were casting long 
shadows across the clover, there was a drowsy hum of 
bees in the air, and this Guy Wyeth—this ogre who 
had cheated Becky out of Long Branch and a new 
wardrobe—proved himself in that quiet walk the most 
pleasant and genial companion possible. Now what 
business had he to be half as handsome or agreeable? 
It was plain that she could not quarrel with him, A 
one-sided enmity is always short-lived. Well, per- 
haps she had better bury the hatchet, for if mama and 
Julie’s expectations were realized— 

At dinner—at which meal Becky appeared in a 
breezy pink muslin, with her satin-smooth braids 
shining like ebony—there sat beside her plate a cir- 
ewlar glass dish, whose every inch of brim was hidden 
in creamy clusters of magnificent water-lilies. Here 
was atonement, indeed. A quick flush leaped to the 
dark cheek. She glanced, with a most conscious face, 
over to Guy Wyeth’s side of the table. 

“Thank you,” floated across to him, low and sweet. 

Was that an omen? Itwas to be hoped so. As tor 
Aunt Rebecea, she had been suffering all the morning 
from a lively fear of seeing these two young people fly 
directly in each other’s faces. A Keen watch, how- 
ever, kept for that day and for several days after, 
detected no symptoms of such a proceeding. Mr. 





porch. Becky, who was fast insinuating herself into | 
the old lady’s affections, wore the pink stn-bonnet | 
every morning, and hunted hen’s-nests, and went 
blucberrying with Mirandy; and at dinner never 
failed to appear In some charming toilet, that, little 
plain gipsey though she was, made the old lady’s eyes 
dance to look at her. And all this without the 
slightest attention paid to Mr. Guy Wyeth. People 
who were polite toward each other, who sat at the 
same hearth rainy nights, who played chess some- 
times, when they were ennticd—at which game Becky 
invariably beat her antagonist, to the old lady’s secret 
delight—people who exchanged pleasant good-morn- 
ings in the porch, and never quarrelled when they met 
in the old run-to-waste garden—such people, in fret, 
Aunt Rebecca concluded, did not need her watching. 
So they were left to themselves, and the old lady went 
on with her butter-making. 

Presently there came a letter from Mama Mayne. 
It was of a quiet afternoon, When Mrs. Gates and her 
niece sat together in the west room, Mrs. Gates at her 
nee ile-work, and her nicce just keeping two little 
hands at rest on an unopened book, and looking out 
on fields that already began to show the approach of 
autumn, 

“You must take care of Becky,” warned Mrs. 
Mayne, in the above-named letter. “ We have always 
found her somewhat unmanageable—quite different 
trom Julie. You can tell her that Julie is conquering 
all hearts here; there is not a belle in her set whose 
toilets are so faultless. We are looking for Mr. 
Wyeth’s arrival every day. Be so kind as to tell 
Becky not to get freckled or sun-burnt—it would be 
really dreadful to see her complexion ruined upon her 
return.” 

Mrs. Gates folded up the letter, with a little shiver 
of hostility. 

“Ts your sister Julie engaged to Mr. Wyeth?” she 
said, 

Flushed, yet half-laughing, Becky looked up. 

*T do not know, auntie.” 

“Why don’t you ask him?” 

“T hope,” said Becky, in a low voice, and snapping 
a little spray of honey-suckle vine on the window-sill, 
“T hope they are not engaged.” 

“Dear heart!’ cried Aunt Rebecca, “there don’t 
seem to be much to her but vanity. I wouldn’t have 
thought it of your ma, at her age.” 

A faint curl of blue smoke from the porch, and a 
movement among its vines, warned Mrs. Gates that 
she had a listener. Mr. Wyeth rose up from his seat 
there, knocking the ashes from his cigar, and walked 
vack and forth in full view a moment, then returned 
to shelter again, 

“ Well, what’s writ, is writ,” said the old lady, re- 

suming her needle-work with resignation. 
After that, the long, quiet days drew very near to 
autumn, with scarcely a shadow of change in the 
household. A great maple tree in the garden grew 
crimson on some of its outer foliage—the pippins began 
to yellow and drop in the orchards quietly. Good-by 
to white roses and honey-suckles!) What # pity it is 
that our swomer dreams cannot last forever. Then 
came the second letter. A peremptory summons home 
for Becky. Very brief and to the point. The child 
read it by the light of the wood-fire one dismal night, 
while Aunt Gates was bustling about in the kitchen, 
making active preparations fur tea. With a hand 
that trembled a little, Becky put the summons away, 
and went to her ol place at the window, and looked 
out into the blank darkness. 

Tick, fick, went the old-fashioned clock in the cor- 
ner. A bare vine tapped like a wizard’s finger on the 
pane. The little dark figure stood like a statue, with 
lashes glittering wet in the fire-light. 

“Becky!” pronounced a grave voice. 

How came Guy Wyeth there? More than that, 
what earthly right had he to gather the little dark 
maiden into his arms with such sudden vehemence? 
It was really a very odd proceeding. 

“Going home?” the grave voice went on. “ Becky, 
you cannot go until—until—” 

What? 

She looked up into his face—into all its passion and 
its longing, and gasped, with paling lips: 

© Julie?” 

How the loving blue eyes danced then! 

‘No, little Becky, we are not engaged; it is for 
your love I am sueing now, not for Julie’s.” 

“But Iam so ugly, you know,” under her breath. 

“ Are you?” 

« And—and—” 

“ And—and—I love you so!” as the lips were si- 
lenced with his own. 

* * = * * * * 

Tick on, old clock, in the corner! The longer Aunt 
Rebecea is bustling about her tea, the longer time 
these young people will have for mutual confessions. 

To Mrs. Grundy it could make no difference as to 
which of Colonel Mayne’s daughters Guy Wyeth saw 
fit to choose; but to Julie and mama, who had built 
an air-castle or two at their own private expense, it 
was quite a different matter. 

“Dear heart,” soliloguized Aunt Gates, wiping her 
spectacles, “it’s a contrary world. I knew it would 
be so, when she came here that night a-trying to hate 
him.” 








+ 


Give liberally. It is a beautiful way of taking the 
air. You breathe more freely after every such exer- 
cise of giving. Don’t do it by spasms, but as a regular 
thing. Your prayers are better for giving. You can’t 
send an arrow that will pierce the skies, if your right 





Wyeth was very deeply absorbed in fishing and 
sketching, and smoking cigars after dinner in the 


hand is employed in grasping your purse. ‘ Give 


PROVERBIAL. 


The following poem is a perfect mosaic of maxims, and, 
with very slight alteration, would bear cutting up into 
lines, every one of Which would serve as an apothegm : 


The lopped tree in time may grow again, 
Most naked plants renew both fruit and flower; 
The sorriest wight may find release from pain; 
The driest soil sucks in some moistening shower; 
Time goes by turns; and chances change by course, 
From foul to fair, from better hap to worse. 


The sea of Fortune doth not ever flow; 
She draws her favors to the lowest ebb; 
Her tides have equal times to come and go; 
Her loom doth weave the fine and coarsest web; 
No joy so great but runneth to an end; 
No hap so hard but may in time amend. 


Not always full of leaf, nor ever spring; 

Not endless night, nor yet eternal day ; 
The saddest birds a season find to sing; 

The roughest storm a calm may soon allay. 
Thus, with succeeding terms God tempereth all, 
‘That man may hope to rise, yet fear to fall. 


A chance may win what by mischance was lost; 
‘That net that holds no great takes little fish; 

In some things all, in all things none are crossed; 
Few all things need, and none have all they wish. 

VUnmingled joys here to no man befall; 

Who least, hath some; who most, hath never all. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Low Hones took up the Bees, 


BY WM. N. GRANDY. 








AT the time of which we write, there lived in the 
town of N., a shrewd Yankee farmer, by the name of 
May, who got a good honest living by minding his 
own business “in general,” and tilling the soil ‘ in 
particular.” Adjoining the farm of Mr. May, there 
was a large tract of wild land, which had been burnt 
over and grown up to bushes and briers, and to which 
it was the custom of the inhabitants for miles around 
to resort, for the purpose of picking blackberries, which 
grew there in abundance. 

It was on a fine summer day, in the month of July, 
Farmer May and his hired men thought they would 
spend their ‘ nooning” (an hour after dinner) picking 
blackberries. Accordingly, baskets in hand, they sal- 
lied forth, and in a few moments were busily engaged 
in picking the delicious fruit, which hung temptingly 
in abundance upon the overloaded bushes. They had 
been but a short time thus engaged, when, upon 
hearing an unusual buzzing, Mr. May upon looking 
up into a pine “stub” (a tree with the limbs and top 
broken off) saw busily at work a swarm of bees. The 
tree, or stuo, was charred by fire near the bottom, so 
that he had but little difficulty in cutting his name 
with his jacknife in plain letters, in presence of his 
hired men, soon after which they left, calculating to 
return some rainy day, when the bees would be less 
troublesome, and take up the honey. 

It was but a few days after the above circumstance 
took place, that a shoemaker by the name of Jones (a 
man, by-the-way, of rather loose principle) happened 
in the vicinity on the same errand, and made the 
same discovery of the bees. But, come to go to the 
foot of the tree, to his mortification he found it marked! 
Here was a dilemmasure, for it is a fine and imprison- 
ment in the State of New York, to disturb a bee-tree 
after it is marked, as much as to go into a bee-house 
and steal a swarm of bees. But Jones, rather than 
let so sereet an opportunity pass, resolved to run the 
risk of getting found out; and as he saw what was to 
be done must be done quickly, knowing that he could 
not manage them alone, he resolved to go and find an 
old chum of his who lived in the vicinity, who he knew 
was not over particular what kind of a job he had, 
provided it paid well, and one on whom he thought he 
might depend to keep a secret. 

Jones succeeded in finding his man, and arming 
themselves each with an axe and pail, they started 
for the scene of operations. 

Farmer May, who happened to be at work in his 
field, but a short distance from the woods, heard 
the sound of axes, and was not long in coming to the 
conelusion that it was in the direction of his bee- 
tree; and to satisfy his curiosity, resolved to make 
it a personal visit. The bushes were so thick that he 
had no difficulty in getting quite near the robbers 

unobserved. 

His first thoughts were toconfront them. give them 
a “blowing up,” and let them go; but upon a more 
mature deliberation he resolved to keep shady for 
awhile, let them take up the honey, get well stung, 
then demand it of them, which he well knew they 
would not dare to refuse. They were not long felling 


hot, sunny day, the bees were very lively, and right 
valiantly they fought in defence of their own ‘ sweet 
home.” 


with their handkerchiefs, and getting pretty well 
done for, succeeded, finally, in getting the honey, 
which filled two large pails, there being some fifty or 
sixty weight. 


the honey, they concluded that Jones had better go 
and get a horse and wagon to carry it home. After 
hiding it in the bushes, where they thought it would | 
be sate, Jones started for his team and his friend left | 
for home. 





without grudging.” 


as soon as they were fairly out of P sight. and nearing, 
stepped up and took the two pails of honey, and 
started for the clearing. Now it was his turn to hide 
the honey, which he did in the bushes near his work 
in the hayfield, after which he took his rake, and re- 
sumed his work as though nothing had happened. 

In the meantime, Jones, after returning and mak- 
ing an unsuccessful search for his honey, started in 
hot haste in pursuit of his lost treagyre. He happened 
to take the course that led him directly to May’s 
meadow, and when he emerged from the bushes, the 
first object that met his astonished sight, was the 
farmer, quietly at work raking hay. Feeling some- 
what embarrassed, coming so suddenly upon the man 
he wouldof all others gladly have avoided, and think- 
ing to make a clean breast of it, he commenced his 
inquiry something after this sort: 

“ Ah—D’—a’—Mr. May—2’—a'! You haint seen 
nobody go by here with a couple of pails o’ honey, 
have you? Itook upa swarm o’ bees down here in 
the woods, and I left my honey a little while and 
someboiy’s stole it!” 

“Stole it?—Honey ?—Bee-tree?” says May. “No, 
Thaint seen nobody go by with a bee-tree! stole 
honey? if they have got to stealing honey after that 
sort, I must look out for mine! I’ve got a bee-tree 
down here a little ways; I must lo6k after it, if that’s 
the case.” 

Farmer May, good, kind soul, offered to goand help 
Jones hunt for his honey; but no, Jones wouldn’t 
think of troubling him to do that—no, indeed! per- 
haps they had only moved it a little to bother him, 
he would go and take another look—and back he went, 
May tight to his heels, unobserved by Jones. He 
had but just fairly got back and commenced the 
search, when who should appear but May, ii the most 
unbounded rage imaginable! 

“This, then, is where you got your honey, is it?” 
says May. ‘‘Somebody’s stole it from you, ha? who 
stole it first? got catched at it, haint you? I'll tix 
you.” 

Jones, seeing he was fairly caught, began to apolo- 
gize, but May wouldn’t hear a word for a long time; 
but, finally, after much coaxing and many promises, 
May says to him: 

“Tl tell you what I'll do, seeing as you have had 
rather hard luck and lost your honey, got pretty 
badly stung, and, ete.; next Saturday I am going 
past your house to mill, if you will have me a pair 
of good calfskin boots, worth six dollars, done, so that 
Ican fetch them home with me, we'll say no more 
about it.” 

Jones thought it was a hard case, but said he might 
call. He did call—Jones was not at home; but Mrs, 
Jones said that Mr. Jones had gota pair of boots done 
for Mr. May, and to let him have them if’ he called 
for them. 

May was afterwards heard to say, that “them are 
boots didn’t wear very well, but he didn’t know but 
they were *bout as good as the pay.” 

The story somehow leaked out, and Jones never 
heard the last about the bees. 





THIRSTING TO DEATH. 

It ought not to be forgotten by any one liable to 
shipwreck, that thirst is quenched by soaking the 
clothing in soft water twice a day, or even oftener, 
and allowing them to dry upon the person. A noble 
and humane old sea captain, Kennedy, published this 
statement more than a hundred years ago; yet it is 
very doubtful if two persons out of any company, 
taken promiscuously, are aware of so important a 
practical fact, to which the generous captain attrib- 
uted the preservation of his own life and of six other 
persons. If sea water is drank, the salty portions of 
it are absorbed into the blood, and fires it with a new 
and more raging thirst, and a fierce delirium soon 
setsin. It would seem that the system imbibes the 
water, but excludes all the other constituents. It is 
known that wading in common water quenches thirst 
with great rapidity. Persons while working in water 
seldom become thirsty. And it is further interesting 





the tree; then came the “tug of war.” It being a | 


Jones and his associate, after bandaging their faces | 


After holding a council on the subject, Jones living | 
nearly two miles distant, and there being so much of | 


Meanwhile, Farmer May had been a silent but | 
very attentive observer of all that had passed, and 


to know, that however soaking wet the garments 
may become from rain, or otherwise, it is impossible 
| for the person to take cold ifthe precaution is taken 
| to keep off the feeling of chilliness until the clothing 
| is perfectly dried, or facilities are afforded for a change; 
| but in changing the garments after a wetting, it is 
| always safest and best, as an additional safeguard 
| against taking cold, to drink a cup or two of some hot 
| beverage before beginning to undress. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ENGLISH COOKERY. 

M. Theodore Gautier enlightens his readers on the 
mysteries of English feeding. This gentleman de- 
clares that they have no cuisine, that they do not 
know how to eat, that they are a business people, al- 
ways in a hurry, that they have no leisure moments 
to devote toingenious sauce combinations. But if his 
affairs do not leave him time to sit down deliberate ly 
toa good repast, the activity which the E nglishman 
displays produces a great loss of fore e, and the hu- 
midity of his climate adds to his appetite. It is 
necessary that he should eat quickly and often, 
“Roast beef satisties admirably this double want. 
This meat, Which is cooked in blocks without any 
other apparatus than a spit, without ingredients, 
gains greatly by being eaten cola: the 
| finds it everywhere on his road. 


Englishman 
Directly he feels 
hungry he enters the first tavern he meets, and de- 
vours, standing up, and in about five minutes, al 


arge 
slice, rich with succulent juice; 


; this he washes down 
| With a pint of strong beer, and then he starts off again 
to continue his business.” 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 











puff-box must be called in to the assistance of art. 
Here let me intrude one word of general advice. 





THE COLOR OF THE HAIR. 
It is the fashion in Paris to have hair the color of 


Blue, as we have seen, is the most readily affected by | the empress’s. How the brunettes accomplish this is 


light, and yellow the least ;” and with these hints we 
dismiss the subject, satisfied that the ladies are too 


| proud of their faces not to look as well as possible 


while being photographed. 


THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
The discharge of the St. Albans raiders by a bigoted, 
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HOW TO BE PHOTOGRAPHED. 

Of course all who have photographs taken desire to 
look as well as possible, and if they don’t appear in- 
teresting and handsome, the artist is blamed for pro- 
ducing a bad picture. In treating on this subject, a 
late journal remarks: 

“I should like to have a landscape background for 
my portrait, if you please,” is a frequent, but most 
inconsistent request. Whatcan be more preposterous 
than to see a lady in full evening costume, quietly 
seated in a luxurious easy-chair, in the middle of a 
mountain pass, with a roaring cataract rushing madly 
down within acouple of inches of her immaculate 
book-muslin? The rugged pinnacle to which she is 
supposed to have flown (in her easy-chair) being care- 
fully adapted to her satin shoes by a Brussels carpet, 
from which a tree is vigorously springing. An actor 
wishing to be represented in some particular charac- 
ter, may, with propriety, require a painted back- 
ground to assist in the illusion that he is on the stage, 
before his own painted scenes. 

“There are as much individuality and character in 
the human figure, as in the human face. Every one 
has some slight peculiarity of gesture and carriage of 
body, as he has idiosyncrasy of mind. Assuming this 
to be so, with how much more character is a portrait 
in some accustomed position endowed than if repre- 
sented in one to which he was unaccustomed. A 
clergyman, engaged in the manipulation of three little 
thimbles and a small pea, or a blind man looking 
through a stereoscope, would scarcely be in harmony ; 
yet photographs are frequently perpetrated in which 
ladies and gentlemen are represented in positions, 
and engaged in employments, equally as foreign to 
those in which their friends usually see them. The 
conventional pillar and curtain are becoming intoler- 
able. The conventional Smith or representative 
Jones, attired in his habit as he lives, seldom has the 
opportunity of resting his elbow on the base of a fluted 
column; neither is he often interrupted in the study 

of his favorite author (one finger between the leaves 
of the book), seated in a lady’s boudoir, radiant with 
bouquets and toilet bottles, nor with a mass of un- 
meaning drapery mixed up with his hair, like the 
hood of an excited cobra. 

** When two or more persons are taken in one pic- 
ture, it is no uncommon thing to see them standing 
without any connexion whatever with each other, as 
isolated and independent as the statuettes on the 
boards of an Italian image-man; or else, as if desir- 
ous of emulating the silver bells and cockle-shells of 
perverse Mary, celebrated in the nursery ballad—all 
in a row. 

“A lady or gentleman, having made up her or his 
mind to be photographed, naturally considers, in the 
first place, how to be dressed so as to show off to the 
best advantage. This is by no means such an unim- 
portant matter as many mightimagine. Let us offer 
a few words of advice touching dress. Orange color, 
for certain optical reasons, is, photographically, black. 
Blue is white; other shades or tones of color are pro- 
portionately darker or lighter, as they contain more 
or less of these colors. The progressive scale of pho- 
tographic color commences with the lightest. The 
order stands thus: white, light-blue, violet, pink, 
mauve, dark-blue, lemon, blue-green, leather-brown, 








purple, red, amber, morone, orange, dead-black. 
Complexion has to be much considered in connexion 
with dress. Blondes can wear much lighter colors 
than brunettes; the latter always present better pic- 
tures in dark dresses, but neither look well in positive 
white. Violent contrasts of color should be especially 
guarded against. 

“In photography, brunettes possess a great advan- 
tage over their fairer sisters. The lovely golden 
tresses lose all their transparent brilliancy, and are 
represented black; whilst the ‘bonnie blue e’e,’ 
theme of rapture to the poet, is misery to the photo- 
grapher; for it is put entirely out. The simplest and 
most effective way of removing the yellow color from 
the hair, is to powder it nearly white; it is thus 


nature. 
plexions. 
tance, is,on account of its yellow color, rendered 
most painfully distinct when photographed. The 








drab, cerise, magenta, yellow-green, dark-brown, ° 


self-opi ted Montreal judge, created an angry 
feeling, and an excitement in this country that sur- 
passed any similar expression of opinion that we ever 
witnessed ; consequently when General Dix issued his 
celebrated order that raiders from neutral territory 
were to be punished and captured on that territory, 
if it were possible, men hailed it as a mild declara- 
tion of war, and were eager that hostilities should 
commence, for they supposed that the time had ar- 
rived when our neighbors were to be taught a lesson 
that would amply repay them for some of their in- 
civility and one-sided neutrality. Fortunately for us 
and fortunately for Canada, the President, in his 
wisdom, revoked the order which the general had 
issued, stating most plainly that he did not approve 
of it, and that the question at issue could be settled 
by the two governments in an amicable manner, 
without resorting to bloodshed and violence. 

In this the President was right, although there are 
thousands in the United States who do not think so; 
and we notice that many of the administration organs 
still contend that General Dix’s order should be en- 
forced, even if war was the natural result. Now there 
is not the slightest doubt but that a large portion of 
our Canadian neighbors have acted in an unjust man- 
ner towards us. Montreal, and places along the 
border, have contained ion agents, disaffected 
Northern men, skedadlers from the draft, and hand- 
some Southern women, with stories of terrible suffer- 
ing on their part; and all this tribe has poisoned the 
minds of men who should know what is right and 
what is wrong, and created a prejudice against us, 
that nothing but the most complete success of our 
armies will remove. 

Crush the rebellion, and the Canadians will respect 
us; for they will see that we have a will of iron and 
a determination that will make us powerful friends 
and terrible enemies. We have no desire to invade 
Canada, or to be involved in a war with Great Britain 
on account of the doings of a portion of the people of 
Canada. We have some warm friends in the provin- 
ces, men of respectability and worth. We know 
that they have done much to create a healthy opinion 
respecting the struggle that is now going on in the 
Southern States. If they have not uniformly been 
successful, it is not their fault. They have performed 
their duty; now let us do ours. We must overlook 
many things on account of the cause that we are en- 
gaged in. Let us consider that if Canada was strug- 
gling with Great Britain for independence or an idea, 
our borders would afford sure protection and asylums 
for those who might be outlawed, or desired to carry 
on schemes where great secrecy and perfect safety 
werecertain. Such was the case during the Canadian 
rebellion, and a repetition may be looked for at some 
distant day. 

We must not condemn all for the faults of the few. 
That which has happened might happen to any 
government. Let us be patient for the present, at 
least. We need one or two more outrages before we 
can afford to go to war. There is time enough to 
settle all grievances. War between the United States 
and Great Britain must occur some time, but not 
until the present rebellion is finished. 








ITALIAN OPERA IN Boston.—Max Maretzek’s 
Italian Opera Company is at the Boston Theatre, and 
makes a loud appeal to the pockets of our music- 
loving people, for he has a company of artists that he 
has secured with difficulty, all of them noted for their 
talent, their melodious voices, and their desire to 
please. Among those on his list we notice the names 
of Carlotta Carozzi, Miss Kellogg, Van Zandt, Moren- 
si, De Geliel, Joanna Ficher, and a dozen or more 
others of less note, but all useful in their professions. 
Some splendid operas will be given the public during 
the time the company is here. 





ScENTED SMOKING ToBaAcco.—Cascarilla bark im- 
parts a pleasant odor to tobacco. The scent is like 
musk, and is to be preferred to the rank and bitter 
fumes of common tobacco. With cascarilla bark in 
it, a pipe may be smoked in any apartment without 
offence. A piece as big asa pea is enough to put in 
one pipe full, but manufacturers grind the bark and 
mix it with the tobacco. 











brought to about the same photographic tint as in } 
The same rule, of course, applies to com- | 
A freckle quite invisible at a short dis- 


SvUGAR FROM CoRN.—A company has been formed 
, in Pennsylvania with a million dollars capital to make 
| sugar and syrup from corn, under Professor Guess- 
{ ling’s patent, the professor selling out his claim for 
$600,000. It is said that experiments have already 
succeeded in the production of three and a half gal- 
lons of syrup from a bushel of corn. 





CostTLy.—Meissonier’s ‘ Retreat from Moscow ”’—a 
| picture nine by twelve inches, or thereabouts—was 
| sold recently in Paris for 90,000 francs, equivalent in 
“‘ greenbacks,” with gold at 200, to about $35,000. 





HArpD.—A deserter from the Army of the Potomac, 
executed for desertion, mounted the scaffold smoking 
acigar; and taking hold of the rope, gave it a pull 
| to see if it was strong enough to hold him. 


\ 





| 


thus explained: “At the appointed hour the candi- 
date for golden honors enters the dressing-room, at- 
tired in a long white dressing-gown. Her hair floats 
loosely over her shoulders, unsecured by comb or pin. 
The ‘artist’ is there. He begins by seeing that the 
hair is thoroughly separated; then he, by degrees, 
pours over the head a phial of some ‘ water’ (which 
probably holds in solution corrosive sublimate, or 
some equally deadly poison) and he takes hair by hair 
and saturates it with the water, from one to the other 
end. This takes two hours. He allows fifteen min- 
utes to elapse, and then he soaks the whole hair in 
ice-water; next, he pours another phial of his‘ water’ 
upon the hair and kneads the hair with his hands; 
another respite of a quarter of an hour is given, 
which is followed by soaking the head in ice-water, 
which is succeeded by a new phial of ‘ water.’ These 
progresses take two hours and fifteen minutes more. 
The ‘artist’ moves backward and forward the ‘ gooses’ 
within a few inches of the hair until the hair becomes 
red. This ends the operation, which has lasted five 
hours, and leaves the lady with red hair, an intoler- 
able headache, jangled nerves, and eighty dollars less 
in pocket. Felix, the hair-dresser, who invented this 
operation, is making more money than ever, and be- 
fore he resorted to this method he was literally 
coining money.” 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
1CICLES. 





The winter bourgeons from the North, 
The forests bare their sturdy breasts 
To every wind that wanders forth, 
And in their arms the lonely nests, 
Which warmed the birdlings long ago, 
Are egged with drifted flakes of snow. 


No more the robin pipes his lay 

To greet the flushed advance of morn; 
He sings in valleys far away, 
His heart is with the South to-day’ 

He cannot shrill among the corn. 


For all the hay and corn are down, 
And garnered in the generous barns; 
And all the leaves are changed to brown, 
An icy hand is on the farms; 
And on the stream that cuts the plain, 
A diamond necklace, frost and snow, 
Fairer than that which long ago 
Sir Rohan staked a name to gain. 


But colder far than winter days, 
And colder far than snow or frost, 
The heart whose early hope is lost, 
Whose birds of joy have ceased to sing; 
Dead Winter glooms about its ways, 
But never promise of the Spring. 





MARRIED A DANSEUSE. 

Apropos of marriage in high life, the fashionable 
world of Berlin has been not a little scandalized by 
the union of Count Westphalia, a member of one of 
the first families in Prussia, with a beautiful danseuse, 
Mlle. Catherine Friedburg, from the imperial theatre 
at St. Petersburg. The fair balletina was starring in 
the city last winter at the Royal Opera House, where 
her magnificent diamonds excited the envy of the 
gentler sex almost as much as the liberal display of 
her charms enraptured the grosser half of creation. 
The young couple have taken a splendid mansion 
near the hotel of the American Legation, and have 
announced a series of fetes, which will no doubt be 
numerously attended by the beau-monde or the demi- 
monde of Berlin. 





HANDSOMEST IN THE COUNTRY.—The handsomest 
printed and the handsomest formed paper in the 
country, is the FLAG OF OUR UNION in its new dress, 
new type and new border. It now contains sixteen 
pages of reading matter, all original, from the pens of 
able writers, many of them well known and esteemed 
as favorites. In fact the FLAG oF ouR UNION, a 


| journal which has just entered upon its twentieth 
| year of prosperity, is so handsomely disguised that 


somne of its patrons will hardly recognize it. It now 
contains as much matter as the DoLLAR MONTHLY 
or any other magazine, yet is sold for only ten cents. 
— Boston Saturday Evening Express. 





SMALL BoNNETS.—The foreign fashion writers 
say bonnets are 80 small that they do not deserve the 
name. They are mere scraps of velvet, silk, satin, 
or lace, decorated with feathers, flowers, shellx, mala- 
chite, chenille, jets, and gilded ornaments in the shape 
of horse-shoes, crescents, stars, etc., to say nothing 
of bows, or ribbon with long ends tied with strings of 


| beads ever so many feet long, all festooned and pen- 


dant over several pounds of “ back hair.’ 


A BRAVE YOUNG MAN.—Swanzey, N. H., glories 





over being the residence of a young man, only eigh- | 


teen years old, named George B. Mattoon, who has 
served three years in the Union army, been in forty- 
three battles and twenty-seven skirmishes, had two 
horses shot under him, and during the whole time 


| has not received a single injury, nor been absent from 


duty a single day. 





VALUABLE.—One of the latest inventions {sa spoon 
with a cover, for the special use of those who wear 


alew Publications. 


THE DOLLAR Montuey. An Illustrated Magazine, 
84 pages. Published by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 
118 Washington street, Boston. Terms, $1.50 per 
year, or 15 cents single numbers. 


The DoLLAR MONTHLY Magazine fs one of the in- 
stitutions of New England. With an enormous cir- 
culation, with as much reading matter as a $4.00 
magazine, high toned and liberal, it is just the thing 
for the home-circle and the fireside, as it is afforded 
at the low price of $1.50 per year, or 15 cents single 
numbers. The contents of the February number 
(containing 24 illustrations) are as follows: “ Calcutta 
and its Inhabitants ;” ‘‘ Cartagena, South America ;” 
“ Chilian Costumes;” ‘ Convent of the Great St. Ber- 
nard;” “ The Mysterious Guest ;” ‘Cotton Loading 
on the Mississippi ;’’ ‘‘ Deafand Dumb Asylum, Jack- 
sonville, Ilinois;” ‘‘ Market Street Depot, Newark, 
N.Jd.;” “The Beggar and his Boy;” ‘One of my 
Relations ;” ‘The Millionaire ;” ‘The Lady Kathe- 
rine;” ‘*My Happiest Hours;” ‘A Red Rose;” 
“Alone by the Sea;” “Romance and Royalty;” 
“ Violets from an Unknown Friend ;” ‘“‘Guy’s Pro- 
bation ;” ‘They miss Thee;” ‘Our Heroes;” “A 
Garrison Adventure ;” ‘‘ Joseph Grant’s Treasure ;” 
“The Rivals;” ‘“ Night;” “The Florist; ‘The 
Housewife ;” ‘‘ Curious Matters ;” ‘ Editor’s Table ;” 
“Facts and Fancies;’’ ‘ The Miseries of a Country 
School Teacher ”—(Humorous Ilustrations.) 

The DoLLAR MONTHLY may always be found for 
sale at all the Periodical Depots throughout the 
country, for fifteen cents per single number. Sub- 
scription price one dollar and fifty centsa year. Seven 
copies for nine dollars. 

The publishers will send the AMERICAN UNION 
with the DOLLAR MonTHLY, one year, for $4.00— 
NOVELETTE and 5GiLAR MONTHLY, one year, $3.75 
—FLAG OF OUR UNION and DoLLAR MONTHLY one 
year, for $5.00. 


Boy’s Progress to Renown. 300 pages. Published 

by John Bradburn, New York. For sale by Lee & 

- —” 149 Washington street, Boston. Illus- 
rated. 


This book purports to give the history of Stonewall 
Jackson, a brave man, who fought for a bad cause, 
and died from wounds inflicted at the battle of Chan- 
cellorville. He was said to be a pious man, and to 
have considered that he was doing his duty when he 
deserted the Old Flag. Let him rest in peace. 


A TRIBUTE TO THOMAS STARR KinG. By Richard 
Frothingham. 244 pages. Published by Ticknor 
& Fields, 135 Washington street, Boston. 


Mr. Frothingham had thé advantage of knowing 
Mr. King intimately, so in the volume he pays a 
warm tribute to the virtues of the man who did so 
much to make California loyal when enemies were 
attempting their desperate schemes to make the State 
revolt. The work will be read with pleasure. 





Sow As YOU WouLD REAP.—If you should see a 
man digging in a snow drift with the expectation of 
finding valuable ore, or planting seeds on the rolling 
billows, you would say at once that he was beside 
himself. But in what respect does this man differ 
from him who sows the seeds of idleness and dissipa- 
tion in his youth, and expects that the fruits of age 
will be a good constitution, elevated affections, and 
holy principles? 





——¢ 


THE JEWS.—There are now in the world about 
7,000,000 Jews. About half that number are in Eu- 
rope. Russia alone comprises 1,200,000. It is remark- 
able that in England, France and Belgium, where the 
Jewish race is completely ipated, the b 
is diminishing, while it is increasing elsewhere. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) | 
THE LOST SLIPPER. 


BY A. M. HALE, 


An old worn thing! A shabby bit 
Of rusty cloth and crimson floss 

Of frayed embroidery—look at it, 
And smile and jest at Nannic's low, 


But ah! the innumerable ways | 
Those tender, tited feet must go7 

The long, slow nights, the weary days, 
The aching heart you may not know, | 


So faring, o'er life's desert waste 

She walks, where many shadows lie; 
Unheeding, in its selfish haste, 

The great world rushes swiftly by; 


Sees not the chrism that on her lies, 
And slights her royal womanhood: 

To torpid hearts, and sun-blind eyes, 
The cross is only common wood. 


Small grace in our poor ways and times: 
The angels recognize their kin, 

And know who sing the heavenly rhymes, 
Through all the world’s wild dole and din. 





—— > 


CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE CHIFFONNIER. 
BY ROCHESTER. 


How often have we read stories of poor old misers 
who have died surrounded by abject poverty, and 
who have left secreted in odd stockings and out of 
the way places immense wealth, opportunely dis- 
covered after their demise! How often have these’ 
realities been dished up by romancers in the shape 
of pretty little sketches, and been eagerly devoured 
by the novel-reading public! 

“No matter how often,” exclaims the impatient 
reader; ‘if you’ve gota story to tell, go ahead with 
it, and leave off your dull speculations.” 

Well, my dear sir (or miss), we have got a little 
chapter of life to relate, but it’s in French; however, 
as your education has. been sadly neglected (!) and 
your schoolday learning of that unique language has 
been long forgotten, we don’t mean to put you to the 
trouble of hunting up your ‘ Keetel,” or to the mor- 
tification of showing your ignorance before your 
younger brothers and sisters by allowing your doting 
parents a chance to request that you will “ please 
translate this French humbug for us, my dear.” 
So we give it to you in plain Saxon. 

Suzette Borgne was one of the many Suzettes to be 
found in the great city of Paris. 
ing female of about twenty summers, an orphan from 
childhood, and indebted for her bringing upto an 
ugly old uncle, Said relative was a chigonnier—we 
beg your pardon—a rag-picker, and to judge by ap- 
pearances he had followed that means of getting 
money all his life. 


A very good look- | 





Suzette’s earliest recollections were those of being 
perched upon a huge heap of rags in her uncle's 


garret, and playing with ‘ Misere,” a large, black | ‘ 


tom-cat that old Gregory had kept by him from time 
immemorial. Misere and Gregory were enough 
alike to be brothers—if you can imagine such a | 
phenomenon—both being long, lank, and lean, with } 
large staring eyes, and a general grizzly appearance. | 
They had even fought for each other, for many an | 
intrusive cur had been driven yelping away from the | 
vicinity of his master’s 
many @ scrape had the old cat got his master into 
with his thieving propensities and midnight sere- 
nades. Once the house took fire, and these two | 
friends, woke up by the noise and confusion, rushed | 
outside their garret door and tumbled down three 
pair ofstairs together—a mixed combination of human | 
bones, cat fur and old rags. Landing at the bottom | 
of the third flight, an excited member of the fire- | 
police struck at the hobgoblin apparition with his | 
axe, and poor Misere lost his caudal appendage, | 
while Gregory was bereft of three toes. The old | 
man was taken to a hospital, and the old cat nursed | 
herself; both recovered, and having been fellow-suf- 
ferers, were no doubt more fond of each other ever | 
after. | 
At another time the house was inva‘led by gena-de- | 
arms in search of an escaped prisoner, and while 
poking over old Gregory’s rags, they were set upon 
by the infuriated feline, who used his claws with such 
vigor as nearly to scratch the eyes out of two of them 
befure he could be bagged and flung out of the win- 
dow. This latter piece of cruelty maddened the aged 
rag-picker to such # degree that he struck one of the 
soldiers, and was ignominiously led off to prison. 
Misere, landing on his feet with a triumphant howl, 
went back to the dingy garret and kept guard over 
its contents till his master returned from durance 
vile. Here was another cord that bound them to- 
gether. So you see how it came about that the old 
fellow loved his cat about as well as he did his niece, 
Suzette had now grown to be a woman, and was 
quite tired of the dull life she was leading as a rag- 
picker’s assistant. A good-natured girl she was, and 
moderately fond of her uncle, but whatcharmes had 
such a life for her? She must get out into the work, 
and Annette, wife of Daddy Publice, who kept the 
little bake-shop over the way, fully agreed with her 
on this important point. In fact, little Annette was 
kind enough to offer her a position behind her own 
counter—“ for, you see, mon cher,” she said to her 
spouse, in private, “Suzette will attract customers 
with her pretty face, while you, Henri, and myself 
Can attend to the ovens.” 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE LOST SLIPPER. 


BY A. M. HALE. 
An old worn thing! A shabby bit 
Of rusty cloth and crimson floss 
Of frayed embroidery—look at it, 
And smile and jest at Nannie's loss. 


But ah! the innumerable ways 
Those tender, tired feet must g04 
The long, slow nights, the weary days, 
The aching heart you may not know. 


So fering, o'er life's desert waste 

She walks, where many shadows lie; 
Unheeding, in its selfish haste, 

The great world rushes swiftly by} 


Secs not the chrism that on her lies, 
And slights her royal womanhood : 

To torpid hearts, and sun-blind eyes, 
The cross is only common wood, 


Small grace in our poor ways and times: 
The angels recognize their kin, 

And know who sing the heavenly rhymes, 
Through all the world’s wild dole and din. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE CHIFFONNIER. 


BY ROCHESTER, 





How often have we read stories of poor old misers 
who have died surrounded by abject poverty, and 
who have left secreted in odd stockings and out of 
the way places immense wealth, opportunely dis- 
covered after their demise! How often have these’ 
realities been dished up by romancers in the shape 
of pretty little sketches, and been eagerly devoured 
by the novel-reading public! 

“No matter how often,” exclaims the impatient 
reader; ‘if you’ve got a story to tell, go ahead with 
it, and leave off your dull speculations.” 

Well, my dear sir (or miss), we have got a little 
chapter of life to relate, but it’s in French; however, 
as your education has. been sadly neglected (!) and 
your schoolday learning of that unique language has 
been long forgotten, we don’t mean to put you to the 
trouble of hunting up your “ Keetel,” or to the mor- 
tification of showing your ignorance before your 
younger brothers and sisters by allowing your doting 
parents a chance to request that you will “ please 
translate this French humbug for us, my dear.” 
So we give it to you in plain Saxon. 

Suzette Borgne was one of the many Suzettes to be 
found in the great city of Paris. A very good look- 
ing female of about twenty summers, an orphan from 
childhood, and indebted for her bringing up to an 
ugly old uncle. Said relative was a chigfonnier—we 
beg your pardon—a rag-picker, and to judge by ap- 
pearances he had followed that means of getting 
money all his life. 

Suzette’s earliest recollections were those of being 
perched upon a huge heap of rags in her uncle’s 
garret, and playing with ‘“ Misere,” a large, black 
tom-cat that old Gregory had kept by him from time 
immemorial. Misere and Gregory were enough 
alike to be brothers—if you can imagine such a 
phenomenon—both being long, lank, and lean, with 
large staring eyes, and a general grizzly appearance. 
They had even fought for each other, for many an 
intrusive cur had been driven yelping away from the 
vicinity of his master’s premises by Misere, and 
many a scrape had the old cat got his master into 
with his thieving proy ities and sere- 
nades. Once the house took fire, and these two 

friends, woke up by the noise and confusion, rushed 

outside their garret door and tumbled down three 

pair ofstairs together—a mixed combination of human 

bones, cat fur and old rags. Landing at the bottom 

of the third flight, an excited member of the fire- 
‘ police struck at the hobgoblin apparition with his 
axe, and poor Misere lost his caudal appendage, 
while Gregory was bereft of three toes. The old 
man was taken to a hospital, and the old cat nursed 
herself; both recovered, and having been fellow-suf- 
ferers, were no doubt more fond of each other ever 
after. 

At another time the house was inva‘led by gens-de- 
arms in search of an escaped prisoner, and while 
poking over old Gregory’s rags, they were set upon 
by the infuriated feline, who used his claws with such 
vigor as nearly to scratch the eyes out of two of them 
befure he could be bagged and flung out of the win- 
dow. This latter piece of cruelty maddened the aged 
rag-picker to such a degree that he struck one of the 
soldiers, and was ignominiously led off to prison. 
Misere, landing on his feet with a triumphant howl, 
went back to the dingy garret and kept guard over 
its contents till his master returned from durance 
vile. Here was another cord that bound them to- 
gether. So you see how it came about that the old 
fellow loved his cat about as well as he did his niece. 

Suzette had now grown to be a woman, and was 
quite tired of the dull life she was leading as a rag- 
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moderately fond of her uncle, but what charms had 
such a life for her? She must get out into the world, 
and Annette, wife of Daddy Publice, who kept the 
little bake-shop over the way, fully agreed with her 
on this important point. In fact, little Annette was 
kind enough to offer her a position behind her own 
counter—“ for, you see, mon cher,” she said to her 
Spouse, in private, ‘Suzette will attract customers 


can attend to the ovens.” 


with her pretty face, while you, Henri, and myself | 





| heard of a cat dying before? 
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“Ah, yes,” responded the amiable Dgddy, with a | clerkship(much to the disgust of Annette, Daddy, | untiring industry effected in a short time a great im- 


knowing leer, “she'll do. Not a bad match for our 
Henri would that be, for savez-vaus I think that old | 
uncle of hers has money stored away!” | 

“Go along, you old wretch,” roguishly replied An- | 
nette, ‘ you men are all for money and nothing else.” | 

So Suzette broached the subject to her guardian, 
and after a good deal of grumbling and a consultation 
with his cat, he allowed her to take the situation in 
Daddy Publice’s bake-shop. 

Suzette went gaily to her new sphere, and soon be- 
came a proficient in the mysteries of that little trade. 
The young students of the neighborhood were ob- 
served by inquisitive people to linger over the counter 
chatting with the new clerk much longer than was 
necessary, and the same busybodies noticed a vast 
improvement in the dress of young Henri, To tell the 
truth, Suzette had not been in the shop three weeks 
before the heir apparent to the bakery was completely 
fascinated with her charms, and half the student cus- 
tomers had sworn terrible oaths that they loved the 
pretty girl to distraction! The nice little compliments 
that they bestowed on her, and the before unheard-of 
liberality with which they bought sweet-cakes and 
refused to receive their change, greatly pleased An- 
nette and the Daddy, and drove poor Henri nearly 
wild with jealousy. He watched her through the 
little glass door that separated the outer shop from 
the ovens, and, as she laughed with and waited on 
the gay young fellows, the wicked boy wished they 
were all to the dev—! yes, he actually felt so bad as 
to swear about it! But swearing didn’t help the 
matter—who ever found that it did? and he had to 
vent his fury on the innocent pies and cakes, the 
most of which he burned toa cinder, In consequence, 
the Daddy called down maledictions on his head, and 
he in turn raved about Suzette, who, quite uncon- 
scious of the row she was causing in the rear, was 
chatting in front with one of her new-made friends— 
acertain Louis Franviscano, who kept a little book- 
store on the next corner. This Louis was a dashing 
young fellow, did a thriving business, and sported a 
“beautiful mustachio.” ‘Attraction enough for any 
poor girl,” thought our heroine, and she accordingly 
accepted his invitation to spend an evening at the 
theatre, 

Suzette, had she dared, would have treated poor 
Henri with scorn, but the fear of displeasing her em- 
ployers, and thus losing her place, caused her to look 
upon him in a respectful manner, and to accept his 
little compli ts with bt ing grace. But an 
evening at the theatre with handsome Louis was 
much better sport than walking about with dull 
Henri, and a little bonne-bouche from the former was 
received with the sweetest of smiles and a profusion 
of “‘ mercies,” while trifles from the latter were taken 
with a hypocritical grin, and quietly thrown out of 
sight. 

To sum up the state of the case—Henri was in love 
with Suzette, Suzette ditto with Louis, and Louis 
ditto with old Gregory! ‘'That’s strange!’ remarks 
the unsophisticated reader. Not at all, my dear sir, 
for bear in mind that our young bookseller was a very 
shrewd personage, and had his suspicions about hid- 
den wealth as well as Daddy Publice. So he used to 
climb up to the old rag-picker’s garret, and drive 
bargains with him for the product of his toil, at the 
same time keeping an eye out for hints or suggestions 
regarding “the root of all evil.” 

Old Gregory was also shrewd, and more than half 
suspecting the young man’s design, and thinking he 
would be a pretty good catch for his niece, used to 
jingle the silver that Louis paid him, with a satisfied 
chuckle, and nod his grizzly head in a mysterious 
way, thus confirming his patron in the belief that he 
stowed away all such treasures. 





One afternoon Louis entered the garret very quietly 
and caught the old man on his knees before the fire- 
place, where he was depositing a small bag in a hole 
caused by the removal ofa brick. Perfectly satisfied 
now, he silently slipped out again, made a loud shuf- 
fling with his feet, and knocked at the door. On en- 
tering, the old gent was picking over his rags as 
usual, the brick was in its place, and Misere, the cat, 
was curled upon the hearth. 

“ T have come,” said Louis, “ to ask the hand of your 
niece. I’m a lonely young fellow and want a wife.” 

“ Parbleu! a wife! How many louis can you show 
to support one on?” 

“Enough of them, good Monsieur Gregory; be- 
sides, has she not some of her own?” 

«“ How should I know? Does she not spend all her 
earnings on fine dresses and feathers?” 

« But I mean, will she not come into a property one 
of these days?” 

“A property! Sacre! I know of nobody who has 
anything for her!” 

“Ah, you old miser!” And Louis went away and 
engaged himself to Suzette that very night, with the 
understanding that the affair was to be kept secret 
for the present. 

Time wore on, and a very strange event came to 
pass—Misere, the beloved tom-cat, died! You never 
Remember, this was a 


| French cat, and not one of our proverbially-hine- 


picker’s assistant. A good-natured girl she was, and | 


lived-independent Yankee cats! The poor old fellow 


| was found stiff and cold one morning by his disconso- | 


) 


late master, who mourned over the remains a whole | 


| day, and then took them to a bird-fancier’s and had 


the skin stuffed. The next time Louis visited the | 
garret there stood Misere in a corner, perched upon a 


| high pedestal, and seemingly as watchful as ever; but 


he looked out of glass eyes now, and was otherwise 
incapacitated from active duty 

A short time after this old Gregory himself fell 
dangerously sick, and Suzette devotedly gave up her 





the student customers, and even Louis), and faithfully 
watched over and cared for her lone old uncle. | 
Henri, who had long foreseen the state of affairs be- 

tween Suzette and Louis, and had given up all hopes | 
of winning her hand, still loved her with that inten- 
sity peculiar to Frenchmen. He now became the | 
kindest and most attentive of friends—constantly | 
bringing up little delicacies for the uncle, and run- | 
ning of little errands for the niece, so that in a short | 
time the latter began to wonder that she had never | 
before noticed the many good qualities of the honest 
fellow. His actions shone more bright by their con- | 
trast to those of Louis, which latter personage seldom | 
made his appearance, and was always ina hurry to | 
get away. | 





After.many weeks of sickness old Gregory died, and | 
Suzette was alone in the world. The evening after | 
the funeral, Annette, the Daddy, and Henri came into | 
the desolate garret to keep her company awhile. | 
Presently Louis made his appearance, when the others | 
with unusual common sense, were for going home, | 
and leaving the young couple to themselves, but Louis 
detained them by saying, “‘ Don’t go, my good folks—I 
want a little talk with you. You know of the engage- 
ment between Suzette and I, and now as her future 
husband, I propose that we together search this room 
for money which I think old Gregory must have se- 
creted here. Come, let us begin with the fire-place ;”” 
and he easily found the loose brick which he had seen 
in the hands of the rag-picker on the former occasion. 
Excitedly throwing it down, he thrust his hand into 
the opening, and drew forth an old stocking. 

“Stop!” hurriedly exclaimed Suzette; ‘ you are not 
yet the master, and have no right to open that. Give 
itto me.” 

“Just as you please,” and handing it to her he 
again thrust his arm into the hole, but found nothing 
more. 

All now crowded round Suzette, curious and im- 
patient, while she emptied the stocking of its contents 
—an oblong, lead box. Louis forced the lid open, and 
what do you suppose there was inside? 

“ Heaps of money?” No sir. “A big blank-book?” 
No, ma’am. Nothing buta piece of paper with this 
scrawled on it—‘‘ Suzette, my child, take good care of 
Misere, for the sake of your uncle.” 

With chop fallen countenance, Louis was about to 
resume the search, when the voice of Suzette arrested 
him. 

“Louis Franciscano, you will find no secreted 
treasure, and as that seems to be your object in com- 
ing here, you may as well go!” 

“Very good, i iselle—a r il bride is a 
small loss, to my taste. I bid you all a pleasant 
adieu.” And he took himself off. 

It was now Henri’s turn, and his offer to take Su- 
zette for herself alone was not rejected. They were 
shortly after married, and she took her old place 
behind the counter of the Daddy’s bakery. 

On going to remove the few things from the old 
garret, Suzette remembered the lines her uncle had 
bequeathed her, and endeavored to remove Misere, 
when lo and behold, he couldn't be stirred! Henri 
was called in, but still old Misere wouldn’t budge! 
A surgical operation with a penknife and a post-mor- 
tem examination revealed the cause—he was stuffed 
with golden louis! 

Suzette, like the good girl she was, ever after took 
the best care of Misere—and his stuffing! 








Biographical Portfolio. 
[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 


BY JEREMIAH COLBURN, 


MAJOR GENERAL BARON STEUBEN, 

A major general in the American army, under Gen- 
eral Washington, was a native of Germany, who had 
served many years in the army of Frederic, King of 
Prussia. His military talents were highly esteemed 
in Prussia, and he was strongly recommended by the 
prime minister of the king, as better able to give ac- 
curate information respecting the details of the Prus- 
sian military system, than any other person. 

In 1777, while on a visit to Paris, the baron was 
introduced to Dr. Franklin and Silas Deane, who were 
the envoys of the Continental Congress to France. 
With letters of recommendation from Dr. Franklin 
and Mr. Deane, he embarked on board the Ship Le 
Flamand, of twenty-eight guns, with Peter 8S. Du 
Ponceau, then a young man of seventeen years, who 
spoke English fluently, as his private secretary; 
and three French officers, Romanai, L’Enfant, and 
Ponthiere. 

After a rough and dangerous passage, the ship ar- 
rived at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, on the first of 
December, 1777. He wrote immediately to General 
Washington, enclosing a copy of Dr. Franklin’s letter 
of introduction, and requesting to enter the American 
army, if no other position could be obtained, as a | 
volunteer. 

On the 9th of January 1778, General Washington 
replied, informing him that application must be made 
to the Congress then sitting at Yorktown, in Penn- 
sylvania. He at once proceeded there, and was re-— 
ceived by the president of Congress, Hon. John Jay, 
with every mark of distinction. He was immediately 
appointed Inspector-General, with the rank of major 
general, the officers of his suite, M. De Romanai, was 
commissioned a major; M. L’Entant, a captain in the 
engineer corps, and Du Ponceau, a captain of foot. 
Baron Steuben at once established a uniform system 

of military drill and movements, and by his skill and . 


| ben, 





| provement in the various ranks of the army. 


Many of the officers as well as the men were un- 
practised even in the manual exercise, and none 


| understood the evolutions requisite for the proper 
| arrangements of troops, in the open field. 


He was 
obliged to instruct equally the officers and the men, 
the former to lead, and the latter to follow in intricate 
evolutions, with which all were alike unacquainted. 
The value of Steuben’s services was soon apparent, in 
the improved condition of the troops, and was fully 
appreciated by General Washington, who wrote to 
Congress, after the baron had been with the army but 
a few weeks,—“ I should do injustice, if I were to be 
longer silent with regard to the merits of Baron Steu- 
His knowledge of the profession, added to the 
zeal which he has discovered since he began upon the 
functions of his office, leads me to consider him as an 
acquisition to the service, and to recommend him to 
the attention of Congress.” 

On the 5th of May, 1778, he was appointed In- 
spector-General, with the rank of major general, his 
pay to commence at the time of his joining the army. 
The aidsof Baron Steuben, were Colonels North, 
Walker and Popham. b 

During the summer of 1778, Steuben, at the request 
of General Washington and the board of war, was 
occupied in a work of much importance, for the com- 
pletion and regular observance of the rules of disci- 
pline and inspection. The manuscript was submitted 
to the perusal of General Washington, and Congress 
adopted it on the 29th of March, 1779. On the 15th 
of August, 1779, he left the main army on a visit to 
Providence, to introduce among the troops under the 
command of General Gates the rules which had been 
adopted in the main army. 

He was s00n after ordered to P-ston, to receive and 
conduct to head-quarters the Chevalier de la Luzerne, 
who had just landed as minister from France to the 
Continental Congress. The chevalier was received at 
the main army with the honors due to his station. 


In 1780, Steuben was called to Philadelphia by the 
board of war, to take measures whereby the army 
should be placed on a proper footing for the campaign 
of the ensuing summer. The return of General La- 
fayetté to the United States in April, bringing intelli- 
gence that a naval and land force might soon be 
expected from France, caused preparations already 
commenced, to be carried on with renewed vigor. 
The French under Count Rochambeau soon after 
landed in Rhode Island. 

Baron Steuben was with the main army in Septem- 
ber and October, 1780. At the time of the treason of 
General Benedict Arnold, and the capture of Major 
Andre, Baron Steuben, and General Lafayette were 
active in their exertions to thwart the machinations 
of the traitor. At the examination of the unfortunate 
Major Andre, before a board of general officers, of 
which Major General Greene was president, Generals 
Steuben and Lafayette were members. 

In January, 1789, Baron Steuben was ordered to 
Virginia, as the British troops were advancing at that 
point. Mr. Jefferson, who at that time was governor 
of Virginia, wrote to the president of Congress— 
‘Baron Steuben has been assiduously employed in 
preparing equipments for the military as they assem- 
bled, pointing them to a proper object, and in other 
offices of a good commander.” 

On the 24th of April, the British landed in Virginia 
and marched towards Petersburg. Baron Steuben 
was there with one thousand men to defend the city 
against twenty-three hundred regular troops. But 
Ifis arrangements were so well made, that he was able 
to dispute the ground more than two hours, during 
which time the enemy gained but one mile. The 
ranks of the British army were twice broken before 
their superiority of numbers compelled Steuben to 
retreat, and take a new position twelve miles up the 
river. The loss was about sixty killed and wounded 
on each side. 

Baron Steuben was at the capitulation of Cornwal- 
lis, October 18th, 1781, and shared in the operations 
before Yorktown. He returned with the main army 
to the North, and continued at head-quarters till the 
close of the war, cccupied in the discharge of his duties 
as Inspector-General. 

In July, 1783, Congress ordered him to visit the 
several posts held by our troops on the northern 
frontier, ax far as Quebec, On the day that General 
Washington resigned his commission as commander- 
in-chief, he wrote to Baron Steuben, making full 
acknowledgment of the valuable services rendered 
by him in the course of the war. For seven years 
after the close of the war, Baron Steuben was occu- 
pied in ineffectual attempts to obtain trom Congress 
the promised recompense for his services. 

On the 4th of June, 1790, Congress passed an act, 
granting to the veteran a life annuity of twenty-five 
hundred dollars. Virginia and New Jersey each had 


| given him a small tract of land, and the Assembly of 
| New York, on the 5th of May, 1786, gave him one 
| quarter of a township in the immediate vicinity of 


Utica. Upon this the baron erected a log-house which 


| was designed for his residence. He distributed nearly 
| a tenth part of his land to his aids and servants, and 


the rest was leased on easy terms to twenty or thirty 


; tenants. About sixty acres were cleared in front of 


his habitation, which afforded him wheat and nour- 
ishment for a small stock of cattle. He passed a por- 
tion of each winter in the city of New York, with the 
Livingstons and Armatrongs, and in the families of 
his former aids-de-camp—Cols. North and Walker; 
the two latter were adopted by him and were the sole 
devisees of all his estates in America, 

He died quite suddenly on the 28th of November, 
1794, aged 61. 
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A HERO’S DIRGE. | 
| 


BY MRS, C. 0, ROGERS: 


Boar him on, prowdly on! 

Lay him low at set of sun, 

For his soldier work is done sy 
Bear him ont 





Lift the starry banner highs 

Let its folds above him fly; 

He was glad for it to die— 
Lift it high! 


Let the martial pipes repeat 

Music that to him was sweet, 

While the muftied drum is beat, 
Slowly beat! 


Makc his bed among the brave, 

Who their lives for others gave; 

Where the green trees grandly wave, 
Make his grave! 


Not beeause of battles fought, 

Not in any good he wrought, 

Not in memory's proudest thought, 
‘Trust we aught; 


But that he, in days long past, 

On the Lord his burden cast, 

And the cross of Christ held fast 
To the last. 


Therefore Christ, whose sign he bore, 

Opened wide for him the door 

Where he lives, to die no more, 
Nevermore! 


Rest his corse in God's own ground; 

When the judgment thunders sound, 

1t shall rise Where souls are found 
Glory crowned! 








CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: 
—OoR,— 

Among the Blockade Runners. 


NO. 1.—BILL PERKIN’S PRIZE. 





BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE,. 

ONE dark, stormy evening, late in the October of 
1863, three men were approaching Wilmington from 
the interior of the country. One of two things was 
evident from their lagging footsteps. Either they 
were weary from the effects of a long day’s walk, or 
else, they cared not to enter the town untila late hour, 
when most of the inhabitants would be dreaming up- 
on their pillows. 

Half a mile from the town, stood an old, deserted 
house, and under its portico they took refuge for a 
short time from the pelting storm, that had no merey 
for those that might be abroad unprotected that 
night. 

These men were in the habiliments of sailors, yet 
the low-toned conversation they indulged in as they 
passed along the road, had none of the phrases sail- 
ors are wont to use. This would have gone far to 
show an observant passer-by that the trio were sail- 
ing under false colors; as, indeed, they were, for they 
all belonged to a New England regiment, and had 
been taken prisoners six months before, and for 
nearly the whole of that time, had been inmates of 
the infamous Libby Prison. Three weeks before, 
they had been ordered further south for confinement. 
While on the march, they had managed to escape, 
and since that time, by the help of Unionists whom 
they met, and who kindly aided them, they had not 
only escaped pursnit, but had been helped along 
towards the coast, hoping that they would be more 
secure in some large city or town, than in the coun- 
try, and at the same time have greater facilities for 
escaping North. 

A Union man with whom they had staid and rested 
for a day and night, had a brother who was a suilor, 
and from among his cast-off garments, a suit for each 
of them had been found, which rendered their dis- 
guise more perfect, and at the same time, gave them 
aclue to a plan by which they hoped to escape from 
Dixie. That plan was to enter Wilmington under 
the cover of darkness, and to ship upon some of the 
numerous blockade-runners that at that time throng- 


| remnaine.t silent, 


| the very next rebel Tean lay my hands on will have 
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place first? Do you think that you will be safer 
there than in any other?” asked the one that had 


“Phat Ldo, Jim. If it ig kept by the same one 
that it was kept by five years ago, he is so blind that 
he can’t tell a White man from a nigger, much less, a 
Yankee froma rebel, But perhaps death or their 
conscription has taken him off before this; though, 
unless he has changed, in my opinion he is fit for 
neither. Ifthere isa new hand there, why, all is, 
we must take our chanee, and be as good rebels as 
they are, though it may go against our grit. Re- 
member, boys, that whatever the toast may be, we 
must drink it, though it chokes us in going down.” 

“if they make me drink success to Jeth Davis, 


to hurrah for Oid Abo, if Tean make him do it!” ob- 
served Sam, immediately, 

“Tm agreeable to that, Sam; but let us go on, It 
must be ten o’clock now, and the town pretty quiet. 
Don’t say a word until you get into the city, and then, 
if you have anything to say, use all the sailor lingo 
that you can think of, Come on, and mind that you 
keep close to me!” 

Ata taster pace than that which they had indulg- 
ed in for an hour previous, they walked towards the 
town, and ina few minutes were passing along the 
almost deserted streets. Now and then, a pedes- 
trian hurried past them; or a watchman, intent 
upon his duty, looked out upon them from some 
sheltered corner, where he was trying to escape from 
the pouring rain. On these occasions, the fugitives 
would utter something for his especial benefit, and 
he would draw back into his corner, convinced that 
they were a party of sailors, bent upon what they 
considered a high time. Avoiding the principal 
streets, Bill Perkins and his companions passed into 
the lowest part of the city, which was far more noisy 
than that they had left. The rain kept the streets 
well-nigh deserted, but out from many places came 
voices, mingled with shouts of laughter, music and 
the tread of dancers. The dance halls and drinking 
saloons scemed gathering a rich harvest, that rainy 
night. 

At last, Bill and his companions paused before a 
door, and in a window by its side they read, “ The 
Jolly Sailor.” This was the place indicated by Bill; 
and his companions thought, as they followed him in, 
that it had rather a worse look, if anything, than its 
neighbors. 

As they entered the saloon, they found a dance in 
progress, while at the bar, at the upper end of the 
apartment, a dozen or more, of both sexes, were 
drinking the vile whiskey dealt out to them by a 
little, withered-up old man, whose looks and actions 
showed that he was nearly, if not entirely, blind. 

Bill nudged Sam with his elbow. 

“Old Eleazer is alive yet. Let’s go up and take a 
drink, so as not to excite suspicion.” 

They passed up to the other end of the room, and 
elbowed their way through to the bar, 

“Come, it’s my treat!’ exclaimed Bill, drawing 
out a handful of Confederate money that had been 
provided him by the friends they had met, and 
throwing it down upon the bar. 

“Do you treat the whole crowd?” asked old 
Eleazer. 

“Of course he does!” exclaimed a dashing quad- 
roon, that had led the dance, elbowing her way up to 
his side, leaving her partner to finish the figure alone, 

“Certainly,” said Bill. ‘ All are invited.” 

The dance broke up, and the dancers crowded 
round to get their share. 

* Death to the Yankees!” gave the dashing quad- 
roon, who seemed to be the belle of the evening. 

Sam and Jim would have refused to drink, had not 
alook from Bill warned them, so they swallowed 
their indignation and whiskey at the same time. 

At this moment, some one took Bill by the arm. 
He turned, and saw aman about forty years of age, 
who had a look of intelligence about him, that show- 
ed that he was a trifle above the sailors that sur- 
rounded him. 

“ Would you like to ship?” he said. 

“Where for?” 

“Nassau.” 

“When to start?” 

“To-night.” 

So soon?” 

“Yes; come this way, and we will talk it over.” 

Bil! followed his new acquaintance into a small 





ed the harbor, waiting for a convenient night to run | 
out, and land their valuable cargo at that neutral | 
isle of Nassau! 

All three of them knew something of a sailor’s life, | 
having been on fishing voyages to the Banks, before | 
the war broke out; and now, what little they knew | 
of nautical matters they meant to turn to good aec- | 
count, and effect their escape; for they concluded | 
that once in Nassau, they would have no diticulty | 
in leaving the vessel, if they so desired; leaving out 
the chance of being captured by some of the blockad- 
ing fleet before the coast was lost from sight. 

“Do you think that you could find the ‘Jolly 
Sailor’ in the night, Bill?” asked one of the fugitives 
ofthe man that stood next to him, and who, since 
their wanderings, had been considered the leader of 
the party, from the faet that he had once cut timber | 
in that part of the country, and was well acquainted | 
in Wilmington, from whence the same had been | 





shipped. } 
“ Like a book, Sam. There is not a spot or place 
in the old town, but what I know as well as if T were 
born there. I didn’t spend sx months in this cour - | 
try with my eyes shut, I can tell you?” | 
“ But what makes you so determined to go to this | 


| and Jim in the mazes ofa reel, and Bill and the cap- 


| treat 


room adjoining the hall. 

“JT want three men,” said the stranger, and Bill 
now found that he was a captain. ‘And I want 
them to-night. I command the schooner Little 
Rebel, and she has been laden with cotton this three } 
weeks, waiting for adark night to run for Nassau. 
It takes but six hands to manage her, beside the pilot, 
and T have had them, but three of them are so drunk 
that Gabriel couldn’t wake them until morning, if he 
was to try. Ifyou and your companions will go with 
me, when you reach Nassau you shall have fifty 
dollars in gold apiece. Will you go?” 

“Yes,” said Bill. 
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They went back to the hall, where they found Sam 


tain of the schooner were obliged to wait its conclu- 
sion, much to the annoyance of the latter, who wish- 
ed take advantage of the tide. 

At last the dance was concluded, and after standing 
again on account of leaving so soon, they passed 


| 
| 
} 






| out into the street, and down to the wharf, Sam 


and Jim at once acquiescing inthe bargain made by 
Bill, which latter individual cid not speak until they 


| were on board the Little Rebel; evidently he was | 


thinking deeply. 


j had nothing to do but to comply, with the best grace 
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They fond only ene man on deck, who saluted the 
captain as he stepped on board, 

“Where's Dick and Jake?” demanded the captain, 

“Down below, drunk with the rest, sir,” replied 
the sailor, 

With an oath, the captain went below, and the 
sailor turned away to perform some duty. The mo- 
ment his back was turned, Bill grasped an arm of 
each of his companions, 

* Boys, the Little Rebel must be ours. If we can 
get possession of her, we can gain our liberty and 
make our fortunes at the same time. Have your 
ears and eyes about you, and when well down the 
hay, I will give the signal, Allare drunk on board 
but three, and we are a mateh for them, anytime. Vl 
find a chance ‘o give you your parts to perform, be- 
fore the time comes to act. Hush! the captain is 
coming!” 

“They are dead drink, overy mother’s son of them ; 
bat Pl sail to-night, if I have to work the schooner 
myself. But there are five of us, beside the pilot, 
and we can manage after a fashion. Make rently, 
boys, to east off'as soon as the pilot comes on board, 
He ought to be here now.” 

everything was made in readiness for departure, 
and by the time it was accomplished, the pilot came 
on board, The ropes were cut off, and under the in- 
fluence of a light breeze that was blowing off the 
shore, the Little Rebel moved down the river in the 
storm and darkness, with a strange crew on boerd, by 
whose efforts and the friendly cover of darkness, the 
captain hoped to escape those waiting for him at the 
entrance of the bay. 

Bill Perkins and his companions could hardly credit 
their good fortune, when they found themselves 
afloat upon the water, and saw the lights of Wil- 
mington dying out behind them. At the best, they 
had expected to have laid quietly in the city, for a 
week, at least, waiting for a chance to ship, running 
untold dangers of being discovered. It was known 
to the inhabitants, that some of the prisoners had 
escaped; and that perhaps they would strike for the 
coast, hoping thereby to escape the search that was 
being made for them. As a natural consequence, 
they would scrutinize all strangers that might appear 
in their streets. But their good fortune had secured 
the refugees a ship at once, for which they had to 
thank the drunken sailors, sleeping off the effects of 
the whiskey below. Now, by one bold stroke, they 
hoped to make themselves a small fortune, and serve 
their country at the same time. 

It was so late when they left Wilmington, that the 
commander of the Little Rebel did not expect to slip 
by the blockading fleet until nearly morning, and so 
when they were well under way, he went below, 
requesting Bill Perkins to follow him, as soon as he 
could leave his station, and sign the ship’s papers; 
and, as soon as his absence would not interfere with 
the sailing of the schooner, Bili did so, but not until 
he had found occasion to whisper to Sam and Jim to 
see that no one entered the cabin from the deck until 
he came, 

He found the captain seated by the table, on which 
the papers were lying, and there was also a bottle of 
whiskey, and glasses beside it. 

“Take a seat, Mr. Perkins, and let us have a glass 
of whiskey, and drink success to our trip, I see that 
you are capable, and I shall, during this run, consider 
you my first mate.” 

“Thank you, Captain Green. 
best by the ship that I can.” 

“You'll do first rate, ’ve no doubt, but I want you 
to give them drunken fellows a drubbing assoon as 
they wake up, to learn them better manners than 
to get drunk at such a time again. Now let’s have a 
glass, and then to business. I’ve forgot the sugar, 
now.” 

The captain rose from the table, and went towards 
the locker. His back was towards Bill, and the 
chance the latter had waited for had come. With 
the rapidity of lightning, Bill sprang forward, and 
dealt him a blow under the left ear, that sent him 
senseless to the cabin floor. 

No sooner had he fallen, than Bill was upon him, 
and with a stout cord that he had provided, bound 
him hand and foot, and also took the precaution to 
tie a handkerchief tightly over his mouth, to prevent 
his giving an alarm, in case he should regain his 
senses before the others were secured. ‘Then taking 
the captain’s pistols from his pockets, he went on 
deck, and, approaching Jim, whispered a few words 
in his ear. 

The sailor that was on deck when they came on 
board, was standing near them. He noticed the 
words that passed between them, but he supposed 
that the captain wished for another of his new men 


I'll try and do the 


| to sign the papers. As he moved away to perform 


some new duty, Jim sprang upon him, but taken as 
he was ata disadvantage through surprise, he was a 
match for his assailant, whom he hurled with no 
slight force upon the deck, at the same time calling 


| Unlike Tom ‘Thumb, he had a horror of appe: 


f-om the chart spread out before him, Bil and Jim 
| wont below, where without much difficulty they 
| bound the drunken sailors in the same manner that 

they had bound their sober companions, This aecom- 
| plished, they returned on deck, and took in a good 
| part of the sails, as they had no wish to be carried by 
the blockading fleet In the ight. 

The next morning, the captain and erew of the 
hlocka ling ship, W— 5, were astonished at behold 
ing a schooner lying close to them, flying the stars 
and stripes, with a Confederate flag waving Just be- 
low them, They hailed: 

“Schooner ahoy!” 

* Ay, ay, sir!” shouted back Bill, at the top of his 
voice, 

“What schooner’s that?” 

“The Little Rebel.” 

“Where from?” 

“ Wilmington.” 

“Who commands her?” 

“Bill Perkins, as prize-master; late a corporal in 
the —— Massachusetts regiment!’ 

“Come on board, and give an account of yourself?” 

“Send a boat for me. I haven’t got men enough 
to man one.” 

A boat was sent, and Bill Perkins soon found 
himself in the cabin of the W—b, where he nar- 
rated his story to the captain and officers, and asked 
for men enough to work the schooner up to some port 
North, These were promised him, and then the cap- 
tain returned to the schooner with him, and saw 
with his own eyes the truth of what Bill had told, 
which, it must be confessed, he had doubted at first. 

Not much could be obtained from the rebel captain, 
who was glum enough at the miscarriage of al! his 
well-laid plans, and did not much relish the idea of 
being a prisoner in his own cabin. The look he gave 
Bill, whenever he appeared, had not much love in it, 
but that did not trouble that jolly individual, who 
felt finely over the result of his efforts at privateering. 

A few days afterwards, Captain Bill Perkins brought 
his prize into port, but the story of his exploit had 
got there before him, and he found that he was quite 
a lion; and when he reached home, his fown gave 
him a public reception, which gratified him and his 
companions immensely, but not more than did the 
large sum of money that they severally realized from 
the sale of the Little Rebel and her cargo. 

After a few weeks’ respite, our three friends went 
back to their regiment, where they served until their 
time was out, when they returned safe, to enjoy their 
newly-acquired fortune. 

















Our Curious Department. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Punctuation. 

It appears certain that the ancients were not ac- 
quainted with the use of any marks to assist the 
reader in ascertaining the sense of the author, but 
that he was left to discover it from the general tenor 
of the subject. The earliest printed books had no 
stops, but some arbitrary signs here and there, intro- 
duced according to the humor of the printer. The 
marks of punctuation now used were invented in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 





Candles. 

The origin of candles is obscure. They were first 
used to light cathedrals and churches, and were made 
of wax. History records that Alfred the Great em- 
ployed a graduated wax candle, enclosed in a lantern, 
as the best mode then known for ascertaining the 
divisions of time. Candles were notin general use for 
domestic purposes till towards the close of the thir- 
teenth century, when they are first noticed as being 
made of tallow. 

Natural Curiosity. 

In the new State of Nevada, one hundred miles 
west of Reese river, beneath a thin covering of refuse 
saline matter, for a depth of fourteen feet, pure rock 
salt is found as clear as ice and as white as snow. 
Beneath there is water, which seems to be filtered 
through salt toan unknown depth. The whole of the 
fourteen feet in thickness does not contain a single 
streak of deleterious matter or rubbish, and is realy 
for quarrying and sending to market. 





A Dwarf. 

A dwart, the'counterpart of Tom Thumb, has just 
died in Paris, at the age of ninety-two. In his six- 
teenth year, he was placed in the family of the Duch- 
ess of Orleans, and during the revolution was able to 
render so important services that he has received a 
pension of three thousand tranes a year ever since, 
aring in 
public, and for nearly fifty years he has not left his 
house. 


Curious Design. 





for help at the top of his voice. 
His triumph was of short duration, for Bill tripped | 


him up the next moment, and he fell heavily upon | 


| Jim, causing him to utter a groan and an oath; but | : 
ordinary note paper. 


he quickly extricated himself, and assisted Bill to | 
bind their captive, as he had done the captain. 

The pilot had left the wheel, at the outcry of the 
sailor; but he had not taken ten steps away, before 
he was confronted by Sain, who, pointing a pistol so | 
near his head that he seemed to feel the cold steel | 
upon his forehead, ordered him back again, and he | 





he could. Theschoonor had changed hands, 
Leaving Sam to keep guard over the pilot, and to 


| keep strict watch that he did not alter his course | three cent pieces. 
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An iron letter 1 
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just been sent by mail from Pitts- 
, a, to England. Theiron was rolled 
so thin that the sheet was only twice the 





Weight of 
¢ It is supposed to be ‘hs thinnest 
iron ever rolled in the world. and was manufactured 
by the Sligo Iron Works. 


An eccentric Miser. 
The Lockport (N. Y.) Bee announces the death ofan 
eccentric individual named William Colly. He lived 
i *, and wiiled his property, valued 
at 318,000, to his relatives in England. He kept his 
specie in an old boiler buried in the cellar. 
the deposits in his private y: 
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BY JOEL BATES SWKTT. 
| j clear min 
«| ; | lom=to tal 
0, deep within my soul a fottered spirit, | The la 
m™ | Longing for freedom, in its bondage nioadns, | " i 
| ‘Wee | Chained by the will, that mortals may net hear it, | HOTT, ¢ 
\, And to my shame interpret its strange Cone st } torney 
“Os 


Long years within me has it been contined 5 
And though its wailing voice may reach none other, 


Long has it struggled vainly for its freedom; 
It is a bitter utterance to my mind, 


a 


‘Tis oft Task myself the simple question, 
Why is it that its accents sound to me, 
In tones expressing deepest of reproaches, 

When I within myself no fuult can see ? t 
The only answer that the spirit gives mo— 

Forever one, forever all the same— ! 
Is that wild wail, that O, so deeply grieves me, 

And leaves a sense of sorrow and of shame, 











) It is the voice of Conscience, ever speaking— 
Ever sounding in this troubled breast; 

And though its tone to silence Tam seeking, 
It still deprives my heart its wonted rest, 
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Weeds before Widowhood, 


BY ANDREW ANTHONY. 
AnovutT thirty years ago, in one of the principal 
streets in a flourishing seaport town, there lived an 
honest, thriving lawyer. Thriving he certainly was, 
for in those days there were but three members of the 
legal profession in P—j; and you will be no less cer- 
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Where have 1 sinned ? where rests my great transgression ? short il 
My mind still fails to locate the offence, pursued 
Yet knows that some way 1 have done aggression, “0, mi 
And thus within me seeks & recompense, fin 
O, that the spirit might no more torment ¥ ‘ 
My soul with wailings, in its bondaged state! = 
3 Serve me, O Lord, that | may sooner free it, wife! 
{ And be once more glad-hearted and elite! “His w 
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ow, 
tain of his honesty when I tell you that even his two wee 
rivals spoke well of him. Well, he was sitting one Aint 
day over adry and uninteresting brief in his front plece o! 
office, while his red-haired clerk, Mr. Sloper, was “Sta 
employed in an adjoining room copying a gigantic mask ts 
indenture, which looked like a letter from Brobdig- is the | 
nag. The afternoon was hot and dusty. Mr. Crum- “rh 
stone had lunched about an hour before, and an odor Av 
of brown sherry and ham-sandwiches diffused itself “As 
over the room, and blended strangely with that “Th 
usual aroma of sour ink and melted sealing-wax | ¢ 116, 
which chiefly prevails in a solicitor’s office. truc, 
Mr. Crumstone looked at his watch; it was not yet penstor 
three o’clock; never in the course of his legal expe- oph 
rience had an afternoon passed so slowly. He looked lady, a 
out ofa scratch in the officially frosted window-pane. ow, 
Never had he wished so much for some unexpected “oO 
incident to break the monotony of routine. He wtiers 
glanced down again at his papers. Never had the aie tel 
word “ brief” appeared to him such a cruel misnomer, Her 
Suddenly the distant clatter of a horse’s trot broke “Sta 
upon his ear, followed by the roll of wheels. Mr. faut bot 
Crumstone sighed. eee 
“Ah,” thought he, “another excursion into the self $s 
country! Everybody is away now! Why can’t 1 yourd 
enjoy myself? Why am not I this moment, like oM 
Tityrus, “y, 
5 Recubans sub feg'—no—tegmine fagi ?' ringin 
instead of sitting in this dusty, fusty office? Con- | case?’ 
found this brie—” opr 
He stopped short and listened. While he had “M 
been indulging in the above soliloquy, the hackney- | story. 
coach had rolled nearer and nearer, and at last drew | you?’ 
up before the office-door. Mr. Crumstone had just ere 
time to warn his clerk (who, in consideration of the | at th: 
heat, had divested himself of his swallow-tailed coat, | youn, 
and was sitting in his shirt-sleeves), when the driver | —whi 
of the vehicle dismounted, and, opening the carriage- | thou 
door, helped out @ lidy attired in deep mourning, | nothi 
with a thick crape \eil over her features. Mr. Sloper | one fi 
rushed to meet her. After a short parley in the pas- | Mr. J 
sage, he entered the front office with a peculiar ex- | 80 CAL 
pression on his sharp, ferret-like features, | apart 
“ What is it, Sloper?” said the attorney. | hum) 
“Can't quite make out, sir,” said the clerk, | reg’) 
“ Mysterious case—deep grief—wants a private inter- |“ A 
view, sir—must see Mr. Crumstone immediate, sir, | the | 
she says.”” | oy 
“Well, but give me an idea of the sort of thing,” | Joine: 
said the attorney. ‘1s it a breach case, d’ye think?” | and + 
Mr. Sloper shook his head knowingly. | don't 
“Or, perhaps,” suggested the attorney, with a whic 
benevolent wink, ‘a separation.” my 
“ Hardly, sir, 1 think. She's in weeds.” | was 
At this juncture, an impatient shuffling movement | and + 
was heard outside. | he w 
“Well, show her in,” said Mr. Crumstone. | his 
The clerk had turned round todo so, when the | wit! 
door opened and the lady hersclf appeared, Mr, bless 
| } Crumstone rose and bowed. The clerk placed a Me 
4 chair for her and then retired. grief 
“Permit me, madam,” began Mr. Crumstone,  glas 
But he was interrupted by convulsive sobs.  ‘ God “3 
bless me!” said the good attorney, approaching hia very 
new client, who had by this time raised her veiland Capt 
discovered a countenance to which some fifty sum- ak 
mers had lent their charms, now suffused with tears: TI 
“God bless me! Thad no idea that—dear me! Sloper, ¢ hile 
bring in the brown sherry! Pray—pray compose ‘} 
yourself, my dear madant.” und 
“O, sir!” ejaculated the lady; ‘0, sir! I” ug 
SS Here her feelings again overeame her, and she tort 
iG, 1, sank back hysterically in her ch prem 
(& 
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O, deep within my soul a fettered spirit, 
Chained by the will, that mortals may not hear it, 
Long has it struggled vainly for its freedom ; 


And though its wailing voice may reach none other, 





The only answer that the spirit gives me— 


Disiatoks 
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THH VOICE OF CONSCIENCE. 





Longing for freedom, in its bondage moans, 
And to my shame interpret its strange tones! 
Long years within me has it been confined; 


It is a bitter utterance to my mind, 


‘Tis oft I ask myself the simple question, 
Why is it that its accents sound to me, 
In tones expressing deepest of reproaches, 
When I within myself no fault can see ? 


Forever one, forever all the same— 
Is that wild wail, that 0, so deeply grieves me, 
And leaves a sense of sorrow and of shame, 


Where have I sinned ? where rests my great transgression ? 
My mind still fails to locate the offence, 

Yet Knows that some way I have done aggression, 

And thus within me sceks a recompense, 

O, that the spirit might no more torment 

My soul with wailings, in its hondaged state! 

Serve me, O Lord, that I may sooner free it, 

And be once more glad-hearted and elate! 


It is the voice of Conscience, ever speaking— 
Ever sounding in this troubled breast; 

And though its tone to silence I am seeking, 
It still deprives my heart its wonted rest. 





Aeeds before Widowhood, 


BY ANDREW ANTHONY. 





ApouT thirty years ago, in one of the principal 
streets in a flourishing seaport town, there lived an 
honest, thriving lawyer. Thriving he certainly was, 
for in those days there were but three members of the 
legal profession in P—; and you will be no less cer- 
tain of his honesty when I tell you that even his two 
rivals spoke well of him. Well, he was sitting one 
day over adry and uninteresting brief in his front 
office, while his red-haired clerk, Mr. Sloper, was 
employed in an adjoining room copying a gigantic 
indenture, which looked like a letter from Brobdig- 
nag. The afternoon was hot and dusty. Mr. Crum- 
stone had lunched about an hour before, and an odor 
of brown sherry and ham-sandwiches diffused itself 
over the room, and blended strangely with that 
usual aroma of sour ink and melted sealing-wax 
which chiefly prevails in a solicitor’s office. 

Mr. Crumstone looked at his watch; it was not yet 
three o’clock; never in the course of his legal expe- 
rience had an afternoon passed so slowly. He looked 
out of a scratch in the officially frosted window-pane. 
Never had he wished so much for some unexpected 
incident to break the monotony of routine. He 
glanced down again at his papers. Never had the 
word “ brief” appeared to him such a cruel misnomer. 

Suddenly the distant clatter of a horse’s trot broke 
upon his ear, followed by the roll of wheels. Mr. 
Crumstone sighed. 

“Ah,” thought he, “another excursion into the 
country! Everybody is away now! Why can’t I 
enjoy myself? Why am not I this moment, like 
Tityrus, 





Recubans sub feg’—no—‘tegmine fagi ?* 
instead of sitting in this dusty, fusty office? Con- 
found this brie—” 

He stopped short and listened. While he had 
been indulging in the above soliloquy, the hackney- 
coach had rolled nearer and nearer, and at last drew 
up before the office-door. Mr. Crumstone had just 
time to warn his clerk (who, in consideration of the 
heat, had divested himself of his swallow-tailed coat, 
and was sitting in his shirt-sleeves), when the driver 
of the vehicle dismounted, and, opening the carriage- 
door, helped out a@ lidy attired in deep mourning, 
with a thick crape \eil over her features. Mr. Sloper 
rushed to meet her. After a short parley in the pas- 
sage, he entered the front office with a peculiar ex- 
pression on his sharp, ferret-like features. 

What is it, Sloper?” said the attorney. 

“Can't quite make out, sir,” said the clerk. 
“Mysterious case—deep grief—wants a private inter- 
view, 





r—must see Mr. Crumstone immediate, sir, 
she says.” 
“Well, but give me an idea of the sort of thing,” 
said the attorney. ‘Is it a breach case, d’ye think?” 
Mr. Sloper shook his head knowingly. 
“Or, perhaps,” suggested the attorney, with a 
benevolent wink, ‘a separation.” 
“Hardly, sir, I think. She’s in weeds.” 
At this juncture, an impatient shutting movement 
was heard outside. 
** Well, show her in,” said Mr. Crumstone. 
The clerk had turned rownd todo so, when the 
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“Pray take a glass of this, madam,” said Mr. 


| Crumstone, pouring out some of the identical wine | 


to—to take a biscuit.” 
The lady raised the sherry to her lips, wiped her 


mouth, dried her eyes, looked gratefully at the at- 
torney, and then proceeded. 





“QO, sir! 
women—” 
“Eh? LT beg your pardon, ma’am,” broke in the 
attorney; “did you—” 

“Most miserable, I meant to say, sir, if you will 
allow me, I prefer the expression,” said the lady. 
“Certainly, ma’am,” said Mr. Crunstone, men- 
tally making a note of the correction. 

“You remember, sir, poor Capt—Capt—Captain 
Halyard, who died at the dockyard last week?” 
“Perfectly well, ma’am; and a very estimable 
person and gallant officer he was. Died, after a 
short illness, universally beloved and regretted,” 
pursued the attorney. 

“O, my dear sir,” said the lady, with a fresh burst 
of tears; “if his friends regret him so much, judge 
what must be the feelings of his po—poor distracted 
wife! 

“His wife, ma’am!” cried the attorney. ‘ Why, 
my good lady, he never had any. He lived and died 
a bachelor; he—” 

“O, I thought you would say so!” rejoined his 
visitor; “so everybody says, that’s the most miser- 
able part of it; so everybody thinks, and no wonder, 
too, considering that he never acknowledged me.” 

* You! ma’am,” said Crumstone, aghast; “ why, 
you don’t-mean to tell me that—stop!” (It flashed 
across him that the woman was insane. He hada 
peculiar Uread of lunatics. Supposing she were to 
attack him with the ruler; it lay dangerously near 
her—horrible thought!) He was just about to sum- 
mon his clerk, under pretence of sending for more 
sherry, when his afflicted client said: 

“Well, sir, if you can’t take the word of a poor 
injured widow, perhaps this will convince you ” 

And she drew from her reticule a dirty dog-eared 
piece of paper, and gave it to the attorney. 

“Stay,” said he, hastily glancing at it; “do you 
mean to say that the Mr. Pluntree who signed this 
is the present rector of St, Mary’s?” 

“The very same, sir.” 

« And you think he will confirm the certificate?” 

“ As sure as I sit here, sir.” 

“This is a most extraordinary case,” said the at- 
torney, after a short pause. “If what you say be 
true, you are of course entitled to the widow’s 
pension.” 

“That’s what I’m coming to, please sir,” said the 
lady, a little more cheerfully. 

“Well, but have-you applied to the Admiralty?” 

“O, no, sir! not yet, at least. Why, you see, 
where’d be the use of a poor creature like me going 
and telling my story, sir; who'd believe it, sir?” 

Here the flood-gates were opened again. 

“Stay, my good friend,” said Crumstone, who was 
fast softening before the tears of his client. “Stay; 
if you have been really injured, I will take upon my- 
self to see you righted. My clerk can take down 
your depositions.” 

“My what, sir?” said the weeping client. 

“Your statement, madam,” said the attorney, 
ringing the bell. ‘Now, what is the outline of the 
case?” 

“There was no outlying, nor—” 

“My dear madam, I mean the outline of your 
story. You say that the deceased captain married 
you?” 

“Yes, sir, that he did; but Iwas in service, sir, 
at the time; and the capting, you see, sir, being a 
young man, he wished it kep’ secret from his friends 
—which I’m sure J’ve been no disgrace to them, sir, 
though I was a poor woman—but he never suid 
nothing about it to no one, sir; and we were married 
one frosty morning in Febbuary, sir; which I’m sure 
Mr. Plumtree will remember it, owing to our coming 
so early; and after the fust few weeks we lived quite 
apart, sir; he in his house in the town, and I ina 
humble way at Delverton, where he came to see me 
reg’lar twice a week.” 

* Ah, Wednesdays and Saturdays, now?” inquired 
the lawyer, abstractedly. 

“ Well, he warn’t partic’lar to the day, sir,” re- 
joined the widow; ‘but come he did, at all events; 
and often and often I’ve said to him, says I, ‘Why 
| don’t you take me home reg’/ar, William?’ T says; 
which, ‘No, Betsy,’ says he, ‘I wish I could with all 
my ’art, my dear, but at present ’tis impossible,’ 
was the words he said, sir. ‘ Wait a bit,’ says he; 
and so he went on—wait a bit, and wait a bit, until 
he waited too long, poor dear; and now he’s gone to 
his long ’ome, and I am his poor untortnight widow, 
with not so much as a shilling, by way of pension, to 


you behold one of the most inflicted 











door opened and the lady herself appeared. Mr. 
Crumstone rose and bowed. The clerk placed a 
chair for her and then retired. 


But he was interrupted by convulsive sobs. ‘ God 
bless me!” said the good attorney, approaching his 
new client, who had by this time raised her veil and 


* God bless me! 1 had no idea that—dear me! Sloper, 








bring in the brown sherry! Pray—pray compose 
yourself, my dear madan.” 

“O, sir!” ejaculated the lady; ‘0, sir! I—” 

Here her feelings again overeame her, and she 
sank back hysterically in her chair. 


“Permit me, madam,” began My. Crumstone. 


Uiscovered a countenance to which some fifty sum- | 
mers had lent their charms, now suffused with tears: | 


bless myself.” 


| avief, and the honest lawyer poured out another 





Here the poor creature again burst into a flood of 


| care to make Known your claims. Sloper, get a fly. 
lar 


No, stay; there is your own at the door, ma’am. 


| Which had just qualified his Immeheon. “ You will | Let us lose no time. Have you the certificate?” 
| find it a first-rate cordiai; let me entreat you, my 
dear madam, to calm your feelings, and, if possible, 


| Yo-ve-yes, sir; very w-well,” said the widow, 
who appeared to be rather taken aback by the pre- 
| cipitation of the attorney’s proceodings, I leave it 
all in your hands.” 

“Come, then, Ist us be off. Stay, though; any 





one calls.” 

“Where fo, sir?” said the driver, as he doubled 
the steps of the hackney-coach, 
* Adm *s house, Dockyard; and look sharp.” 
* All right, sir!’ said the coachman, and the fly 
rolled away. 
In a quarter of an hour from this time Mr. Crum- 
stone was closeted with the admiral, who listened to 





ejaculated at certain intervals, and in perfeet good 
humor—* Absurd!” “ Ridiculous!” “ Fiddiestick !” 
“Stull” “ Dem’nonse’!” “Don’t believe a word ot 
it; and such other extemporary commentaries as 


may be oceasionally observed on the margin of novels 
at aseaside library. The marriage certificate, how- 


ever, produced the same effect upon him as it had 


done previously on the lawyer. There was no mis- 


take; it was evidently an orthodox certificate; 
giving the surname and Christian name of the 
deceased in full. His profession, certainly, was not 
stated; but that might have been withheld for 
obvious reasons. 

The adiniral looked at it—read it—and re-read it; 
opened his eyes wider and wider—scratched his 
head. 

“ Odd!” said the attorney. 

“ Very odd!” said the admiral. 

“T tell you what, sir,” said Mr. Crumstone, after 
some deliberation, “the first thing to do is to see Mr. 
Plumtree, the clergyman who signed this document.” 
The admiral agreed, rang the bell, and sending for 
his secretary, told him of the affair, and asked where 
Mr. Plumtree lived. 

“Somewhere in Fish street, I believe,” said the 
young man; “but if you want to see him now, you 
had better send over at once to Montague House, 
where he has been ofliciating at a private baptism. 
The ceremony was to come off at three o’clock, 2nd” 
—added he, looking at his watch—‘‘if you send at 
onee you may catch him before he leaves.” 

A messenger was despatched, and in a short time 
returned with Mr. Plumtree, who looked particularly 
benevolent, and sinelt very much of port-wine. 
“Now, what we want to ask you, sir, is simply 
this,” said the attorney, producing the certificate 
after a few minutes’ conversation, ‘Is that your 
handwriting?” 

The clergyman looked at it attentively. 

“ Most certainly,” said he, after a pause. “TI could 
swear—I mean certify—to that hand anywhere. Do 
you see that B, sir? There’s a character, a—a style 
about that letter, sir, which deties imitation. Try it, 
sir,” said he, turning to Mr. Crumstone. ‘ You law- 
yers are quite masters of the pen; make a B like 
that, sir, if you can.” 

Mr. Crumstone admitted that he couldn’t and was 
quite willing to take Mr. Plumtree’s word for it that 
the B was his own. 

The widow was then summoned, and went through 
her case. Mr. Plumtree listened, and seemed puzzled. 

“The signature is certainly mine,” said he, “ and 
I remember the circumstance of the marriage. It 
was early, on adark morning in February, as this 
good lady says. Of her face I have some recollection ; 
but the weather was cold, and the man so mufted 
up, that I could scarcely distinguish his features. 
Still I think I should have recognized him again, if I 
saw—” 

“Stay, sir,” said the attorney, interrupting him; 
“can you spare us half an hour to settle this 
matter?” 

“Certainly,” said the divine. 

“ Well, then, let us go at once.” 

“ Where, sir?” said the widow, with rather fal- 
tering voice. 


said the lawyer, soothingly. 

accompanied by the lawyer. 

on the carriage-step— 
“What is it, my man!” 


“JT didn’t bargain for this, you know.” 
“ Didn’t bargain for what?” 


the axletree.” 


angrily. 





glass of sherry. 
“Dear me!” said he, “this is a singular case—a 
very singular case. Let me see; Sloper, when is 
Captain Halyard’s funeral to be?” 
To-morrow morning, sir.” 


chief. 

“T thought the p-p-po-poor d-d-dear was already 
| under the turf,” said she. 

“Tt appears not, my dear madam,” said the at- 
torney; “and 1 think we cannot do better than 


| proceed at once to the Admiralty; when I shall take 





The widow looked up from her pocket-handker- 





| James Halyard, nephew of the dec 
| : : * 

| The attorney explained their business 
| The nephew was furious. 





be impossible; the coffin is already screwed down.” 


The attorney took the young man aside, “This | omy, and humanity are the never-failing and 
may prove,” said he, “a more serious affair than you | ted chara 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| loor. I shall be back before five, remember, if any | had no sooner seen the body than his doubts ended. 
| 


| 
| 


all he had to say with great patience; only that he | 


“To your late husband’s house, my dear madam,” 
Once more they jumped into the hackney-coach, 


“T say, sir,” said the driver, as the attorney was 


| Confound your impudence, sir! Drive to Cap- 
tain Halyard’s, 17 Bellevue Place,” said the lawyer, | tragical and unexpected issue of the affair, it is 


ase l captain. 
in a few words, | will certainly die an vid maid.” 


| * Wife? ‘Secret marriage! ‘Widow's pension!’ 
| ‘Identify body!’ No, sir; nothing of the kind shall 
take place here with my sanction. Besides, it would | her from the appellation of an old maid.” 


suppose. Ido not know to what extent you benetit 
by this will; but if you feel so contident that your 
uncle made no clandestine marriage, do not lose the 
best opportunity of disproving the claims which at 
present this certificate certainly seems to justify.” 
Considering the matter in this new light, Mr. 
Halyard consented, and a carpenter war fetched to 


— the coflin. The four gentlemen entered the 
more sherry? No? Well, then, Sloper, open the | room, leaving the lady down-stairs. 





Mr. Plumtiee 


“T knew this poor gentleman perfectly well by 
sight,” said he; “I have seen him in uniform a 
hundred times; but the person I married was of a 
very different appearance: he was stouter, darker in 
complexion—in short, this was not the man,” 

At this moment there was a violent ringing at the 
bell below. Mr. Dalyard stepped out of the room to 
give directions that no one should be admitted, but 
was met by a servant on the stairs. 

“Tf you please, vir, there’s a ‘female’ below wants 

to seo Mr. Crumstone directly,” said the tootman. 

The attorney was summoned and went down. 

The new-comer was a little woman dressed in rusty 

black; she was pufting very hard, as if she had been 

ranning for a match against time. 

Mr. Crumstone began to think it was another soi- 

disant widow, and assumed a stern demeanor, as he 

inquired her business. 

“Is this Cap’en Halyard’s house?” she gasped. 

The attorney nodded. 

*O, please sir, ’m so glad. There’s been a female 
party here calling herself the cap’en’s widow, aint 

there, sir?” 

* Well,” said the attorney, what then?” 

*O, please sir, she aint no more his widow nor I 

am, sir—no, nor yet so much, for I ham a widow, sir; 
but she aint no widow at all, sir, but wife to Bill 
Halyard, the shipwright’s man down to the Docks; 
and please, sir, it’s alla make-up; and when I heard 
of it, 1 ran as hard as I could to tell you, sir—that’s 
wot J did.” 

“TI told you so, gentlemen,” said young Halyard, 
as the admiral joined them; “I knew this was an 
infamous hoax.” 

“T am afraid it is, indeed, sir,” said the attorney, 
looking very blank. “Why, good gracious me, I 
forgot—why, where’s the wo—” 

“Do you mean the person who came with you in 
the ’ackney-coach, sir?” said the servant. 

* Yes; where is she?” 

“She left the house while you was up stairs, sir; 
she said she couldn’t wait no longer, sir; and, as 
there was no ’mediate hurry for her business, sir, she 
would look in again another day.” 

“And told me you would settle for the fly, sir,” 
said the driver, who had just come in, touching his hat. 

The admiral, convulsed with suppressed laughter, 
walked to the window, and, endeavoring to appear 
very serious, only succeeded in looking unusually 
purple. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, a workman en- 
tered one of the out-houses occupied by artisans in 
the dockyard. The house, or rather shed, was 
divided into portions—viz., a ground floor and a loft 
or bedroom above, communicating with each other 
by means of a step-ladder. 

Finding no one in the workshop, the man went to 
the foot of the ladder and shouted, “ Bill Halyard!” 

* Hullo!” said a voice up stairs. 

“Tsay, you’re wanted up to the Admiralty!” 

** What about?” 

*O, IT don’t know. Some row your missus has got 
into, I think,” said the man. ‘ Ilows’ever, you’re to 
look sharp.” 

* All right—I’ll be down directly.” 

There was a pipe lying on the table below. The 
man took it up and filled it with some tobacco from 
a pouch which he carried. 

He had strolled up and down, smoking, in front 
of the house for some ten minutes or so, when, 
tired of waiting, he re-entered the room and again 
called out, “ Bill Halyard!”? 

There was no answer this time. 

“Bother the fellow! he’s gone to sleep, I think,” 
said the man, and sprang up the ladder, 

He found Halyard lying on the tloor—not asleep, 
but dead—with his throat cut. 

The rest of the story is soon told. The poor 
wretch had entered into a conspiracy with his wife 
to obtain a pension from the Admiralty, tancying 
that as he bore precisely the same name as the 
deceased captain, she might pass herself off as his 
widow. 

There i 





Ss reason to suppose that his wife was the 


“Vy, to take hupa fresh party at every ’ouse we | originator of the plot. He had himself hitherto 
stop at. I began with the lady, then you jumps in, | borne an excellent character; and now, overcome 
then the parson follers, then the admiral; and if we | with remorse and a dread of the 
goes on at this rate my ’oss wont stand it, let alone | his crime, he had committed suicide on the first 


consequences of 


alarm of discovery. 
His wife made her escape; and, in spite of the 


believed that no steps were taken towards her cap- 


The fly was drawn up with some difficulty at the | ture or punishment. 
above address, in consequence of the horse’s shying > 
at two ghastly mutes, who stood on the steps on 
| either side of the door. The admiral sent in his card; 
!and presently the whole party was received by Mr. 





OLD MAIDS. 
Many of the satirical aspersions cast upon old maids 
tell more to their credit than to their disadvantage. 
Is awoman remarkably neat in her person, * She 





Is she frugal in her 
expenses, and exact in her domestic concerns, “She 
is cut out for an old maid.” And if’ she is kind and 
humane to the animals about her, nothing can save 


In short, 


we have always found that neatness, modesty, econ- 





adimit- 
‘teristics of an old mai¢, 
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AT THE WELL. 


Effie, my rustic love, and I, 

Serenely up the cloudless sky 
The queen-moon walked in grace alone; 
And with her cheek ahd hair o’erblown 
With light, as with a golden veil, 
She stood and waited for the tale, 


About her little shining head 
A wreath of bright wild flowers she wore} 
Brown, streaked with amber, white and red, 
Their like I oft had seen before, 
Yet did not know that they were fair 
Until she had them in her hair. 


How tenderly my memory notes 
Each trifle that made my bliss complete; 
The very way her garment floats 
Around her dainty twinkling feet; ~ 
And how, betwixt the stones so blue, 
A wild and straggling brie~bush grew, 
And how the side against the sun 
Shone with a dozen flowers for one 
Upon the other in the shade; 
That brier-bush a text I made, 
And preached a sermon very wise, 
And Effie told me with her eyes 
She never heard so sweet a one; 
That we would always live in th’ sun, 
And make our lives on al! sides bright; 
And so we have done since that night. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE CAPTAIN’S PROTEGE. 


THovGeH not much after sunset, the twilight 
shadows were already creeping into the close, narrow 
streets and alleys of the city where are found the 
abodes of poverty. A little girl with a basket on her 
arm turned into one of the most dreary of these 
narrow streets, and approached an old, forlorn-look- 
ing house, which gave shelter to several poor families. 
She went near enough to obtain sight of a woman 
who stood at the outer door, chatting with a man who 
was leaning against the curbstone, when, as if assailed 
by some emotion of fear, she stealthily drew back and 
crouched so closely to the side of a neighboring build- 
ing that she would have hardly been noticed by a 
casual passer-by, amid the gloom, which every minute 
fell more darkly around her. , 

The child, as she sat with her large, dark eyes peer- 
ing out from beneath a close, brown hood, much the 
worse for wear, had a wild, elfish look, which seemed 
to say that she had no community of interest or 
feeling with any of the vast multitude that thronged 
the broad thoroughfares, or swarmed in the dark and 
noisome alleys. 

“ Humphrey, if you come across Dill, I wish you 
would send her along home,” said the woman who 
stood in the doorway, as the man who had been lean- 
ing against the curbstone made a motion togo. “She 
ought to have been here half an hour ago. Do you 
hear, Humphrey?” 

“Yes,” was the answer, as he commenced moving 
leisurely along. 

The little girl drew still more closely to the side of 
the building where she had seated herself, and pulled 
her hood over her face, so that no part of it could be 
seen except her eyes, which had in them a look of 
anxiety and almost wild alarm. The woman, in the 
meantime, withdrew into the interior of the building ; 
and the child, she hardly knew why, hoped that she 
would escape the notice of Humphrey. As he drew 


near, she almost imagined that the beatings of her | 


heart, which sounded so loud to herself, must be 
heard by him. He stopped when he arrived opposite 
her. She did not move a finger, and even held her 
breath, as he stooped down, the better to examine 
what in the gloom looked more like a heap of soiled 
rags than a human being. Ashe was about to lay 
his hand upon her arm, she sprang to her feet, and 
with a sudden bound, attempted to escape. He was 


too quick for her, and when she felt his firm grasp | 


upon her arm, she uttered asharp cry, like a frightened 
animal. 

“Why Dill, is it you?” said Humphrey. 

“«O, Mr. Hnmphrey,” said she, ‘ please let me go.” 

“Well, I will, if you’ll go home, where you ought 
to be.” 

“1’'m afraid to go.” 

“*Cause it’s so late, I s’pose. 
along in better season.” 

“No, it aint that. 
a few bunches, and old Miss Diggs will beat me.” 

“ Couldn’t sell your matches? That was’cause you 
spent your time playing with the little vagabones you 
found in the streets, instead of attendin’ to your 
business.” 

“No, Lhaven’t played a bit. The children plague 
me, and call me names, and I don’t love to play with 
’em. Nobody wouldn’t buy ’em. 
smiling and beautiful as she came out of one of the 


You should come 


grand houses, that I asked her to buy some, but she | 


told me to go out of her way, and then called’ me an 
ugly-lookin’, ill-mannered imp. I used to like to see 
handsome ladies, all dressed out in fine clothes, but I 
sha’n’t any more. 
phasis to her words, she stamped on the pavement 
with her little bare foot. 

“You've got good grit, Dill—I’ll say that for you,” 
said Humphrey, laughing. ‘Come, go along home. 


I'll venture you to fight your way with old Miss Diggs, | 


I couldn’t sell my matches, only | 


One lady looked so | 


I shall hate ’em ;” and to give em- | 





} 


almost starved.” 

“What will you do, then? Stay in the street, and 
likely as not be carried off to the watch-house?” 

Before she had time to answer, a gentleman who, 
unperceived by her or Humphrey, had, by a few 
words which met his ear, been induced to stop at a 
little distance, and listen to what they were saying, 
stepped forward. 

“How much did you expect to get for your matches, 
my little girl?” 

“Old Miss Diggs said there were enough to come to 
three shillings, and I’ve sold only a few bunches of 
’em.” 

She said this rather sullenly, for she supposed his 
question to be prompted by idle curiosity, which, in 
her present state of feeling, she had little desire to 
gratify. 

‘*Here is the money expected for the matches,” said 
he, putting three shillings into the child's hands. 
“ Give it to the woman you live with, and escape the 
beating.” 

“Enough for all of ’em, did you say?” 

Yes.” 

“How will you carry ’em all, sir? If I could only 
let you have the basket, but I don’t dare to.” 

“Never mind the matches,” said the gentleman. 
“T’ve no use for them. Perhaps you will be more 
lucky to-morrow, and succeed in selling them.” 


“Run now, Dill,” said Humphrey. “The faster 
you can.make your feet fly, the better ’twill be for you, 
I reckon.” 

Little Dill needed no second bidding. She started 
away like an arrow; but after going a few steps, 
turned and camo back. 

“T was so glad that I forgot to thank you for the 
money,” said she, and making a low courtsey, she 
performed the neglected civility in a manner quite 
unexceptionable. 

Still she hesitated to go, and looked wistfully into 
the gentleman’s face, as could be seen by the light of 
the lamps, which were now lit, and glittered like a 
line of stars along the narrow street. 

“‘ Well, my poor child,” said he, “don’t you think I 
have given what will be considered as satisfactory for 
the matches?” 
“O, yes indeed—it aint that. I was thinkin’ if you 
would only tell me your name.” 
“That is easily done,’ he replied, with a smile. 
“My name is Walter Cheston.” 
“T’ve heard of Captain Walter Cheston,” said 
Humphrey. 
‘‘Why did you wish to know my name?” said Cap- 
tain Cheston. 
“TI thought if I was only a good little girl, I 
would—” 
She stopped short and hung her head. 
“Would what?” he asked in an encouraging 
voice. ; 
“Give you a picture I’ve got of a beautiful lady. 
But I’m such a bad girl you wouldn’t take it of me, 
would you?” 
“ Maybe I would. 
it.” 
“ Then if you’ll only wait here a few minutes, I'll 
run and get it.” 
“T'm glad, anyhow, that little Dill, though she does 
look more like a scarecrow than a human critter, and 
is, accordin’ to what Miss Diggs says, full as bad be- 
| haved as she looks, has got money enough to save her 
| from one of the cruel beatings, such as she gets some- 
times,” said Humphrey, speaking to himself rather 
| than to Captain Cheston. 
| Do you know anything about her?—who she is or 
| where she came from?” inquired the captain. 
| “Tecan’t say that I do,’ ‘he feplied. “The first 
| time I ever saw her was five years ago, I should think. 
| I called to see an acquaintance, who boarded with the 
; woman where she lives. She would have been a real 
| pretty child then if she hadn’t looked so scared and 
| kind of wild like. Miss Diggs pretended she was the 
| child of her sister who was dead; but I never believed 
it. ’Twant reasonable to s’pose she would treated her 
| so cruel, if she’d been any relation to her. I never 
thought she would be the ugly little wretch that she 
| is, if she hadn’t been treated worse than a dog, as 
*twere.” 
| Little Dill soon reached the house, and as she enter- 
ed the room where Mrs. Diggs stood washing the sup- 
per dishes, she held out the money Captain Cheston 
gave her, as a peace offering; but her eye, instead of 
| being caught by the silver, fell on the basketfull of 
| matches. 





At any rate, I should like to see 





| 








of you who gave me the money.” 
| “Tell him, and welcome—that’s a little dear—I 
mean when you happen to get a chance.” 
| As Mrs. Diggs never addressed to her any word of 
| endearment except when she was particularly exas- 
perated, little Dill knew there was no chance of her 
| getting any supper. The thought caused her to be 
| silent at once, though if possible her anger was more 
| intense than ever. Fora minute or two she stood 
| near the foot of the stairs, grasping the railing so 
hard that her nails penetrated the wood, causing the 
blood to almost start at their roots. Gradually her 
hands relaxed their hold, and with tottering steps she 
crept up stairs to the attic where she slept. Now 
that the violence of her passion had subsided, a vivid 
sense of her forlornness came over her, and tears 
streamed down her cheeks. The kindness of Captain 
Cheston was an episode in her life, brief as it was 
bright, which, now that it was passed, only served to 
make her situation appear still more gloomy and 
miserable. If she could only have gone and given 
him the picture, as she promised she would, she would 
not much care, she thought, even if Mrs. Diggs kept 
her in the garret a whole week; but now she would 
never see him again, and he would always, as long as 
he lived, think she told him a lie. F 

“And he called me his poor child,” she murmured 
to herself. ‘ Nobody else ever called me so—nobody 
since a long time ago—and that seems tome to have 
been in a dream. And his voice was so low and so 
kind, for all I’m such an ugly-looking child.” 

Her words were broken by sobs, and a fresh gush of 
tears wet her thin, pale cheeks. 

Young as she was, she did not often shed tears. 
The gentler emotions of her nature had been kept 
down and stifled by harsh words and cruel treatment. 
Now they gushed forth like the waters of old from 
the heart of the rock in the wilderness, though not 
the rod, but a few kind words had unsealed them. 
She could not sleep, and the moonbeams, which stole 
in through the shattered roof, lying like flakes of sil- 
ver on the rough floor, had a beauty that had never 
revealed itself to her before. 

Captain Cheston waited a long time for little Dill to 
bring him the picture. Humphrey remained at a 
little distance, watchful, yet seemingly careless. After 
a while he approached Captain Cheston, and address- 
ed him respectfully: 

“T don’t think,” said he, “that the child will be 
back here again to-night. She would be glad to come, 
no doubt, but when she told you she’d come, I don’t 
think Miss Diggs would let her. However, if you'll 
wait here a bit, I’ll go and try to find out.” 

Tho captain replied that he would be obliged to him 
if he would. Humphrey returned after an absence 
of a few minutes. 

“Dill is nowhere to be seen,” said he; “so she’s 
been sent off to bed, I s’pose.” 

“Very likely,” was the reply; and bidding Hum- 
phrey “ good-night,” he walked away, though slowly, 
as if lost in thought. 

Though little Dill did not go to sleep till long after 
midnight, she woke before it was fairly light. The 
first thing she did was to take the picture she had 
promised Captain Cheston, from the midst of a heap 
of rags which served her as a bed, and conceal it 
about her person. It was the miniature of a lady, 
painted on ivory, and had been in her possession only 
afew months. She found it one day, when fur some 
misdemeanor she was imprisoned in the garret, en- 
closed in the centre of a bundle of old letters and 
newspapers, tied firmly together with a piece of twine. 
She untied the bundle, merely for the sake of having 
something to do, for except that she could name a few 
of the capital letters, she knew nothing about reading. 

When the miniature slid from its hiding-place, she 
thought it was a little book; but when she had suc- 
ceeded in opening it, and saw the face of a young and 
exquisitely beautiful lady, she was for a few moments 
almost wild with joy. She no longer wished to be 
released from her imprisonment. She was happy, 
with that bright, smiling face looking up into hers. 
She was certain that Mrs. Diggs knew nothing about 
it, and she was equally certain that if she told her, 
she would deprive her of her treasure. 

Once, when Mrs. Diggs was in a more genial mood 
than usual, she ventured to bring the bundle of 
papers forward, and ask whose they were. 

“Where did they come from?” she inquired. 

“T found ’em up garret, in an old broken kettle,” 
Dill replied. 

“They belonged to the old woman that brought 
you here, I s’pose. She was always poring over a 





“Don’t strike me,” said the child, cowering as she 
spoke, to escape the intended blow from Mrs. Diggs’s 
uplifted hand. ‘“Here’s monegy—as much as the 
matches would ’ave come to.” 

“ How did you get it? Did anybody see you take 
it?” said the woman, earnestly, though instinctively 
lowering her voice. 

“A gentleman gave it to me,” said Dill, proudly. 
| Come, Dill, there’s no use in your fibbing to me.” 

“T tell you the truth. Bad as everybody says 1am, 
I never stole, and never will. Mr. Humphrey says | 
it’s wicked; and I'll starve first.” 

“I wont be talked impudent to. You'll jest go 
without your supper for saying that,” and opening 
the door of a narrow passage, where were disclosed | 

| some ladder-like stairs, she pushed the child in and | 
fastened the door on the outside. | 

Little Dill was furious. She beat against the door | 
with her tiny fist till the knuckles were red and | 


| 


paper or a book, when she might ’ave been helping 
me: but she was too lazy to work.” 

“Was she old, did you say?” 

‘‘Yes—old enough to be your grandmother.” 

“And was she my grandmother?” 

“How should I know? She said she was no rela- 
tion to you; but there’s no knowing whether she 
spoke the truth or told a lie, It’s my belief she was, 
for she was full as ill-looking as you are.” 

‘Where is she now?” 

“* Dead—that’s where she is.” 

* Dead?” 

“Yes. Is that anything so very strange? Now 
that you’ve found out all I know about her, you may 
leave asking questions.” 





tainly was not because it was anything strange to 


him to certain parts of the city. Nor was it because 
he could discern any traces of beauty, such as might 
sometimes be seen gleaming through the foulness and 
distortion, such as wretchedness and a frequent ex- 
acerbation of the evil passions spreads over the coun- 
tenance. It was this: a sad voice, mournful as the 
murmur of a sea-shell—a voice lung ago hushed in 
death—and which was almost banished from his 
memory, by the never-ceasing cares and turmoil of 
life, came back to him, as he heard Dill beg Hum- 
phrey not to make her go home. He was on the sea, 
and “night was far upon the watches,” when that 
sad voice spoke to him in the low, earnest and wailing 
tones, which were recalled by the entreaties of the 
poor child. It was a young man who spoke, by whose 
side he had been watching for hours, who had not 
tong to live. He had for some time been lying in a 
kind of lethargy, when suddenly he roused himself. 
Light came to his dark eyes, and a crimson flush 
shone through the almost swarthy darkness of his 
cheeks. 

“My kind friend,” said he, “my hour is come. Life 
will not hold out, as I fondly hoped, till the vessel 
reaches land. I would that I could have seen Delia 
again, but it is denied me. She is a stranger in a 
strange land, with achild less than 4 year old, and no 
one to care for or console her, except her old nurse. 
T left her to obtain a legacy bequeathed by a near 
relation. It is enough to place her above want. I 
entrust it to you. Inquire for Delia Alberti. She is 
my wife; and there may be some who will remember 
Julian Alberti, an artist, who acquired some reputa- 
tion during the year he lived in New York.” 

Captain Cheston promised to seek her out, and in- 
vest the money cominitted to his care in such a man- 
ner as to make it available to her support, and before 
another rising sun shone upon the waters, Julian 
Alberti was at rest. 

When Captain Cheston arrived in New York, he 
took an early opportunity to inquire for Delia Alberti. 
He without difficulty found the place where her hus- 
band had left her. 

She was dead—had been dead for several weeks, 
was the answer to his inquiry. 

“And her child—was that alive?” he asked. 

It was not known. After the mother died, the 
woman who had always lived with her, and who took 
care of her during her illness, went away, taking the 
child with her. No one knew where she went, and 
her name was not remembered. It was the nurse, no 
doubt, alluded to by Julian Alberti, but he neglected 
to give her name, and Captain Cheston did not think 
to inquire. 

With so little to guide him, every effort to trace her 
proved abortive. His exertions, which were renewed 
from time to time, continued to be unsuccessful, and 
for a number of years he had been content, by assur- 
ing himself that the legacy which had been entrusted 
to him, and which, by constantly accumulating, had 
grown to be quite a little fortune, continued to be 
safely invested. - 

He, too, had a miniature, which he had found 
among the effects of poor Alberti, which he had care- 
fully preserved. It was the likeness of Delia, Alberti’s 
wife, no doubt, and with a vague, half-formed idea 
that the picture in the possession of little Dill might 
prove to be its counterpart, he made up his mind to 
call in the morning, and inquire for her, 

It was still quite early when he rapped at the door 
of the house where he saw her enter the previous 
evening, and asked to see the little girl who lived with 
Mrs. Diggs. It was with much reluctance that she 
granted his request. She, however, aftcr a little 
while, invited him in, and then going to the foot of 
the stairs, she called in a loud, sharp voice, for little 
Dill to come down. After some delay, she was heard 
descending the stairs with loitering steps, but when 
she came in sight of Captain Cheston, she bounded 
forward, with flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes. 
—* him, as she afterwards said, put new life into 
ner. 

“Well, my little girl,” said he, “as you didn’t 
bring me the picture last night, which you told me 
about, I thought I would call and look at it.” 

She cast a frightened look at Mrs. Diggs, who stood 
at a little distance, regarding Captain Cheston with 
an air of mingled defiance and curiosity, 

“I don’t care to let yousee it now,” whispered little 
Dill. “She didn’t know as I had it, and she’ll kill 
me, when she finds out how handsome i 
didn’t show it to her.” 

“T'll take care of that,” said the captain. “W 
do you keep the picture?” 

, . Hore it ad bg replied, taking it from the recep- 
tacle whieh, with considerable ingenuity, she had 
prepared for it in the skirt of her soiled dress, 

“Isn't it handsome ?” said she; and the light which 
came to her little wan, eager face, as she asked the 
question, was a mild and gentle light, softening and 
humanizing, and even beautifying its sharp lines. 


t is, cause I 


here 


“Yes, my child, it is very beautiful,” was his an- 
swer; and then, speaking to himself rather than to 
her, he said, * It is, as I could not help suspecting 
the counterpart of the one in My possession, On ae 
amining it, all doubt of its being the likeness of Julian 
Alberti’s wife was removed by finding her name en- 
graved on the plain gold setting. 





There were several more which she wished to ask, 
but she dared not disobey. 

Captain Cheston, as he pursued his way homeward 
could not keep little Dill out of his mind. 


ot 


It cer- | 


Mrs. Diggs had remained a silent spectator; her 
astonishment acting as a check on her volubility. 
The silence was broken by Captain Cheston, A 
asked the child how she came by the miniature. 
“She stole it, I'll be bound to Say,” said Mra, 
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Diggs, before little Dill had time to answer, “ for she's | 


“Tell me where you did get it?” said Captain 
Cheston, mildly. | 
She told him where she found it, and how, when | 
whole days together she was locked up in the garret, 
she would sometimes say to herself that she would 
behave worse than ever when she was let out, but | 


away, and leave good ones in their stead. 
7 | 
was no truth in what Dill said; but Captain Cheston 
checked her. 


said he, “and if you will tell me truly all that you | 
and trouble incurred on her account.” | 
“JItis little that I know,” she replied, her anger | 

know I'm willing to tell you. It was a cold day in | } 
December, six years ago, or thereabouts, that T heard | 
woman, with a child in her arms, stood on the step. | ¢ 
She had heard that I took boarders, she said, and | ¢ 


leave the grand place where she was boarding, till 
the return of the child’s father, who had gone over 
the sea. Its mother, she said, had died a few days 
before, and she told such a fair story, and seemed so 
earnest to come, I concluded I'd take her, She didn't 
live long, and then I had the child to maintain and 
take care of myself, which I shouldn’t valued if she 
hadn’t been such a cross, crying little imp. As for 
the means the woman told about, little was left after 
she died—barely enough to bury her. She never left 
looking for the child’s father, as long as she lived. In 
my opinion twas all make-believe, for she pretended 
he’d bring a power of money with him when he came 
—just to pull wool over my eyes, you know; but he 
never made his appearance, and never will, I reckon,” 

“Did she tell you his name?” inquired Captain 
Cheston. 

“Yes; and I kept it in my mind as long as keeping 
it there was of any use; after that, 1 bothered myself 
no more about it, for it was an outlandish-sounding 
name, and hard to remember.” 

“ You call the little girl Dill; is that what the wo- 
man called her, who left her here?” 

“No; she called her Delia—but I call her Dill, for 
short.” 

“Well,” said Captain Cheston, “as I’ve already 
hinted, I intend to take the child under my own care. 
In a few hours I shall call again, and see about it.” 

Captain Cheston, who was a bachelor of forty, 

boarded with his sister, a widow by the name of Wil- 
son. At his request, she consented to assume the care 
of little Delia. Though the change in her appearance 
was much for the better, . fter undergoing a thorough 
ablution, and being dressed in suitable clothing, so 
that Captain Cheston hardly recognized her, still her 
appearance was 80 unattractive, that Mrs. Wilson 
almost repented having ted to take charge of 
her. She, however, found her very grateful and 
affectionate to herself, as well as to her brother. She 
was, moreover, willing, and even eager to be taught, 
and conquered the difficulties of whatever task she 
undertook with astonishing facility. But it was long 
before Mrs. Wilson, hful and judici as she 
was, could succeed in controlling—much more in 
preventing, those ebullitions, or rather paroxysms of 
passion which would assail her whenever she recalled 
the taunts and threats of Mrs. Diggs, and the cruelty 
with which she treated her. Yet she was not dis- 
couraged. She was certain that time and patience 
would work a change, which, if slow, would be sure. 
Even her personal appearance, she soon began to 
think, would, after a while, grow to be passable. 

Captain Cheston was more sanguine in his expec- | 
tations. He predicted that one day she would be a | 
marvel of grace and beauty, and what, he said, was | 
much better, with more heart than a whole ballroom | 
full of fashionable belles. | 

Those who had less faith than either Captain Ches- | 
ton or Mrs. Wilson, and would not believe that the 
evileffects derived from early neglect and ill example 
could ever be overcome, could they have seen her ten 
years from the day she was received into her new | 
home, would have confessed that even the captain’s 
expectations had not been too highly wrought. | 

Delia often looked on her mother’s portrait, and 
said, ‘ If I could only resemble her.” 

“If you could see yourself, my child,” Captain 
Cheston said one day, when he chanced to overhear 
her, ‘‘as you looked the other day when you gave 
Humphrey, what after his long illness will make him 
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work, you would see that the wish is unnecessary. 
Though your features and your complexion are such 
as your father’s were, there are times when the beau- 
tiful expression of your mother’s countenance per- 
vades yours.” 

“Brother,” said Mrs. Wilson, “ you should not 
flatter Delia. 

“What I say is not flattery--merely the truth. 
Besides, Delia is not conceited enough to think more 
highly of herself than she ought.” 

At this moment a step in the hall sent a warm, 
crimson glow to the cheek of Delia. 

“ That is Dudley Atherly’s step,” said Mrs. Wilson. 
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“Is it possible that he has returned 80 soon? 
“ Quite possible,” said a young man of twenty-five, 
who entered the room as she asked the question. 
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was not because it was anything strange to 
across a ragged, dirty child, with a face whereon 
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Diggs, before little Dill had time to answer, “ for she’s 
lived with me five or six years, and I never sot eyes | 
on it before.” | 

“No, I didn’t steal it!” said the child, her eyes | 
flashing with anger. 

“Tell me where you did get it?” said Captain 
Cheston, mildly. 

She told him where she found it, and how, when | 
whole days together she was locked up in the garret, | 
she would sometimes say to herself that she would | 
behave worse than ever when she was let out, but 
that when she saw the beautiful blue eyes of the pic- | 
ture looking into hers, it would drive the bad thoughts | 
away, and leave good ones in their stead. | 

Mrs. Diggs began to exclaim angrily, saying there | 
was no truth in what Dill said; but Captain Cheston 
checked her. 

“T am going to take the child under my own care,” 
said he, ‘and if you will tell me truly all that you 
know about her, you shall be paid for the expense 
and trouble incurred on her account.” 

“It is little that I know,” she replied, her anger 
much appeased by this promise, ‘but what I do 
know I’m willing to tell you. It was a cold day in 
December, six years ago, or thereabouts, that I heard 
a knock at the door, and when I opened it, an oldish 
woman, with a child in her arms, stood on the step. 
She had heard that I took boarders, she said, and 
though not without means, she thought it best to 
leave the grand place where she was boarding, till 
the return of the child’s father, who had gone over 
the sea. Its mother, she said, had died a few days 
before, and she told such a fair story, and seemed so 
earnest to come, I concluded I’d take her. She didn’t 
live long, and then I had the child to maintain and 
take care of myself, which I shouldn’t valued if she 
hadn’t been such a cross, crying little imp. As for 
the means the woman told about, little was left after 
she died—barely enough to bury her. She never left 
looking for the child’s father, as long as she lived. In 
my opinion ’twas all make-believe, for she pretended 
he’d bring a power of money with him when he came 
—just to pull wool over my eyes, you know; but he 
never made his appearance, and never will, I reckon.” 

“Did she tell you his name?” inquired Captain 
Cheston. 

“Yes; and I kept it in my mind as long as keeping 
it there was of any use; after that, I bothered myself 
no more about it, for it was an outlandish-sounding 
name, and hard to remember.” 

You call the little girl Dill; is that what the wo- 
man called her, who lett her here?” 

“‘No; she called her Delia—but I call her Dill, for 
short.” 

“Well,” said Captain Cheston, ‘‘as I’ve already 
hinted, I intend to take the child under my own care. 
In a few hours I shall call again, and see about it.” 

Captain Cheston, who was a bachelor of forty, 
boarded with his sister, a widow by the name of Wil- 
son. At his request, she consented to assume the care 
of little Delia. Though the change in her appearance 
was much for the better, after undergoing a thorough 
ablution, and being dressed in suitable clothing, so 
that Captain Cheston hardly recognized her, still her 
appearance was 80 unattractive, that Mrs. Wilson 
almost repented having consented to take charge of 
her. She, however, found her very grateful and 
affectionate to herself, as well as to her brother. She 
was, moreover, willing, and even eager to be taught, 
and conquered the difficulties of whatever task she 
undertook with astonishing facility. But it was long 
before Mrs. Wilson, watchful and judicious as she 
was, could succeed in controlling—much more in 
preventing, those ebullitions, or rather paroxysms of 
passion which would assail her whenever she recalled 
the taunts and threats of Mrs. Diggs, and the cruelty 
with which she treated her. Yet she was not dis- 
couraged. She was certain that time and patience 
would work a change, which, if slow, would be sure. 
Even her personal appearance, she soon began to 
think, would, after a while, grow to be passable. 

Captain Cheston was more sanguine in his expec- 
tations. He predicted that one day she would be a 
marvel of grace and beauty, and what, he said, was 
much better, with more heart than a whole ballroom 
full of fashionable belles. 

Those who had less faith than either Captain Ches- 
ton or Mrs. Wilson, and would not believe that the 
evileffects derived from early neglect and illexample 
could ever be overcome, could they have seen her ten 
years from the day she was received into her new 
home, would have confessed that even the captain’s 
expectations had not been too highly wrought. 


| aginary, and melted away like frost-work in the | 


“The business which called you away was more 
easily settled than you expected, was it nut?” said 
Captain Cheston. 

“Yes; the anticipated obstacles were mostly im- 
w:urm sunshine, 
disputed.” 

* If that is the case,” said the captain, “ my sister, 
to say nothing of Delia, will have her hands full, if I 
am allowed to judge by what little experience I gain- | 
ed while on a visit to a friend, whose daughter was | 
preparing to be married. Such an amount of mantua- | 
making and millinery, I suspect was never accom- | 
plished before nor since, in so short a time. And | 
then there was the wedding-cake and the wedding- | 
pies to make, and so many other things to do, that it | 
was surprising to me how any one knew what should | 
be done first.” 

“ How long did they have to do it in?” inquired 
Mrs. Wilson. 

“1 don’t recollect,” he replied. ‘‘ Not long, however.” 

“IT dare say it was more than three weeks,” said 
Mrs. Wilson. ‘Now I wont ask more than that to 
have everything ready.” 

**You have a cool head, and a clear one,” said her 
brother. ‘And since I promised Dudley that if suc- 
cessful in his undertaking, he should have leave to 
claim Delia’s hand in three weeks from the time he 
returned, it shall be even so.” 

While the countenance of young Atherly was elo- 
quent in thanks, Delia said something about there 
not being half time enough for the necessary 
preparations. 

“ But you know that I have promised,” said the 
captain, “ and you know, also, that I never break my 
word, Willing hearts and ready hands have been 
known to accomplish wonders, ahd as there will be 
sure to be both in the present case, there is nothing 
to fear.” 

“There will be, as far as I am concerned,” said 
Mrs. Wilson. ‘As for Delia, she must speak for 
herself.” 

Though Delia remained silent, there is no reason to 
believe that she entertained any secret intention of 
retarding the preparations. At any rate, at the end 
of the three weeks there was nothing left undone, 
and Mrs. Wilson said it wasas much owing to the 
efficient aid rendered by Delia, as to her own exertions, 

“Who would have thought,” said Mrs. Wilson, 
speaking to her brother, in a low voice, as the wed- 
ding guests were assembling, “ that the poor, miser- 
able-looking child you brought here ten years ago, 
would ever be so charming a bride?” 


My claim to the estate is no longer 








HOME-MADE WINES. 


These manufactures are a great hobby with many 
amiable housewives, and the commotion the brewing 
excites in the household, exceeds that of any other 
domestic operation. Many attempts in this depart- 
ment are perfect failures. It is amusing to notice 
the variety of articles from which the ‘“ home-made” 
are produced. They comprise almost every fruit, 
flower, or root that is grown. We have the green 
and ripe gooseberry, red and white currant, elder- 
berry, quince, cherry, mulberry, sloe, Orleans plum, 
blackberry, strawberry, barberry, raspberry, prim- 
rose, cowslip, beetroot, parsnip, turnip, and many 
others. The most extraordinary production of the 
kind we ever met with or heard of, we have yet to 
mention. A very worthy old lady prided herself 
upon her manufacture of these wines, candidly con- 
fessing, however, that she never tasted them herself, 
as they disagreed with her. She was fond of making 
experiments upon new materials, and on one occasion 
brought forward a dark, inky-looking liquid, which 
we were informed was a new discovery. We pru- 
dently were satisfied with its appearance and smell, 
in which decomposition had evidently been going on 
at a rapid rate; but a friend was too polite to decline, 
and imbibed a portion of a glassful, and, but for the 
assistance of a medical man soon after he left the 
house, he would probably have died from the effects 
of the poison. We were asked what we supposed 
this wine was made from. We pleaded ignorance, 
but speculated upon mushrooms. The old lady, 
however, informed us that it was real Hock, for she 
had made it from Holly Hocks ! 


A LITTLE CHILD. 








MASONIC CHARITIES. 

The Masons of New Yoik city have set an example 
for the Fraternity in all the large cities of the Union. 
They have banded together, and opened a depot 
where all the necessaries of life can be disposed of at 
the bare cost. Thus, ifa poor man or woman desires 
a peck of coal, he or she can obtain it at the same 
ratio that a ton would cost, no profit being required ; 
and if there is loss, the Masonic Fraternity agree to 
bear the burden in an equal and just manner. Such 
an institution must be of great benefit to those who 
are destitute of greenbacks and postal currency; and 
we don’t see but that much relief will be afforded to 
the poor of the city, provided a proper degree of cau- 
tion is exercised, so that those who are worthy can 
be assisted, and those who are unworthy can be sent 
away. 

New York has set Boston a good example in this 
respect. We are fond of experiments; so let our 
Masonic brethren, next winter, open a depot where 
the wives, mothers and children of soldiers can ob- 
tain such articles as they want, at first cost. This 
will help the good and deserving. It will redound to 
the credit of the craft, and show the world that the 
Masons of Boston are as charitable as they have been 
repr ted. Let bers of the Order recollect 
that in some minds there is still a feeling of prejudice 
regarding Masons. That there are men and women 
who do not believe that the craft bestow a dollar in 
real charity—who think Masons meet just for the 
purpose of eating, drinking and carousing. Of course 
it is useless to argue with such people that they are 
wrong. They wont believe it, and we must prove to 
them by our good works that Masons have Charity, 
have Faith and Hope, and by those three virtues 
must they be known. Let those who are in authority 
inaugurate such a system as New York has adopted, 
and much good will come of it. 








FREEMASONRY. 


Hail, hail, benignant Masonry! 
A glorious boast is thine— 
That in the wreath that decks thy brow, 
No tear-stained twigs entwine ; 
Though heroine of victories 
As countless as the sands, 
No crime attaches to thy name, 
No blood is on thy hands. 
Thy name and fame alike the same 
In farthest East and West— 
Hail, hail, benignant Masonry! 
The blessing and the blest. 


The fame of conquering warriors, 
By blood and carnage won, 

In strife where battle ends in wrong, 
As ‘twas in wrong begun— 

Not such is thine, FREEMASONRY! 
Thou honored of all time; 

Though great the warrior's victories, 
Thy conquests are SUBLIME! 


Thine is the nobler triumph, 
Which blesses and is blest— 

To visit scenes of human woe, 
And succor the distressed ; 

To cheer the orphan’s loneliness, 
Dispel the widow's fears, 

Bid cheerfulness resume its place, 
And wipe away their tears. 


Thy deed, though ne'er emblazoned 
To gain the world’s applause— 
Though noiselessly perfurmed, as meet, 
In CHARITY’'s blest cause, 
Have still a higher fame than e’er 
To warrior's deeds were given, 
Enshrined in grateful hearts on earth, 
And registered in heaven! 
Hail, hail, benignant Masonry f 
The blessing and the blest; 
Thy name and fame alike the saine 
In farthest East or West. 





LOOK ABOUT US. 
Winter is upon us, and its cold blasts will pierce 





The counting-room of a well-known mercantile 
house in London was entered by a gentleman, just | 
as some unfavorable intelligence had been received. 





Delia often looked on her mother’s portrait, and 
said, ‘¢ If I could only resemble her.” 

“If you could see yourself, my child,” Captain 
Cheston said one day, when he chanced to overhear 
her, “‘as you looked the other day when you gave 
Humphrey, what after his long illness will make him 
and his family comfortable, till he is again able to 
work, you would see that the wish is unnecessary. 
Though your features and your complexion are such 
as your father’s were, there are times when the beau- 
tiful expression of your mother’s countenance per- 
vades yours.” 

‘“‘ Brother,” said Mrs. Wilson, “ you should not 
flatter Delia. 

‘“What I say is not flattery—merely the truth. 


highly of herself than she ought.” 
At this moment a stepin the hall sent a warm, 
crimson glow to the cheek of Delia. 


“Is it possible that he has returned so soon?” 


who entered the room as she asked the question. 


The head of the tirm, with his hard but honest fea- 
| tures, looked at once stern and anxious. A small 
| hand twitched his coat behind! He turned slowly | 
| around, with a sullen and almost savage brow. His | 
eye fell upon the prettiest little human face that ever | 
gleamed upon the earth. But the child’s merry 
laughter was scarcely more delightful than the 
bland and radiant smile that kindled on the mer- | 
chant’s careworn cheek. His aspect underwent such 
an instantaneous and entire change, that he looked | 





Besides, Delia is not conceited enough to think more | 


“That is Dudley Atherly’s step,” said Mrs. Wilson. | 


“ Quite possible,” said a young man of twenty-five, | 


as if he had changed his nature also. Had a painter 
| stamped his portrait on the canvas at that happy 
moment, it would have presented an exquisite illus- 
tration of amenity and love. Few, however, if his 
mercantile friends, would have recognized in that | 
portrait the man of business. He was single and | 
childless; but the fondest parent could not have | 
greeted his own offspring with a sweeter welcome 
| than he gave to that little child in the counting-room. 





| 
The pitying tears and fond smiles of women are | 
| like the showers and sunshine of spring. 


the scanty shelter of many a poor wanderer of the 
earth, and chill the heart of many who are our neigh- 
bors. The direful arm of war has swept away many 
of the hardy sons of toil, and left their widows and 
orphans without their strong right arm, and the 
means of sustenance that it once provided them. It 
would be unkind and unwarrantable to say that the 
country they have so honored will not, at no distant 
day, relieve those who have become orphaned in its 
defence. But we must not forget their present wants. 
Many of them are the widows and orphans of Masons, 
and while we are bestowing on them our charity, let 
us not forget that there are others who need our aid, 
if they are not so directly entitled to it. 

We do not believe that a Mason’s charities should 
be contined to the widows, orphans, or indigent Ma- 
sons, or that there is none charitable outside the 
Order. This appeal is to all, knowing that Masons 
will set a worthy example for others to follow, and 
that with unity of action, much good will be done in 
our midst. Much could be done, by a charitable 


unity, to break down the high prices of everything 


that is requisite for the support of life, as slso to keep 


up a better price fur the labor that thousands are | 
| ready and willing to perform, if life could thereby be 


| sustained. 
| wealth, and we will not believe but that a large 





~ | thereby drive away the lank form of hunger from 


We have wealth in our midst, abundant 
amount of charity dwells in the heart of this wealth, 
and that with a simple, unostentatious unity, it could 


| be lightly spread over the bare spots of society, and 


many a door. 





roe 


A CAUTIOUS CANDIDATE. 
In Calcutta, many years ago, when the meetings of 
the Lodge used to be held in Fort William, a servant 
named Paunchoo was kindling coals for toasting 
muffins on the occasion of the ballot for a candidate. 
The latter, being left alone in the outer hall, walked 
about nervously for a time, and then, going up to the 
peon, asked him softly, ‘Can you tell me, my good 
fellow, why you are preparing that fire?” Paunchoo, 
who knew the Masonic secret, and was afterwards 
discovered to be in the habit of making money by 
conferring Masonic degrees on his native fellow-ser- 
vants and acquaintances generally, replied, ‘I hear 
a sahib is to be made a Mason to-night, and on such 
occasions I am always ordered to heat a small bar of 
iron; but for what purpose the iron is required, I 
cannot say.” “ Whew! they wont catch me,” thought 
the candidate, congratulating himself on his sagacity. 
So, buttoning up his coat, his mare was soon in a 
trot homewards, while his heart was no doubt in a 
gallop. The ballot turned out to be favorable; but 
great was the surprise of the brethren when they 
found that the candidate had vanished, a result 
which Paunchoo had never expected his joke would 
have produced. Explanation followed, and in a few 
days afterwards the candidate was initiated, and 
“ Brother Paunchoo” was suspended for one month. 


CAUTION IN ELECTING CANDIDATES. 

An ancient tradition informs us that our brethren 
at the Temple were so circumspect in the choice of the 
materials intended for that stupendous edifice, that 
no stone was permitted to be received, until it had 
passed the rigid examination of at least three over- 
seers. 4° consequence of such a scrutiny was seen 
in the beauty ~4 perfection of the building, which, 
when completed, suc’ned, as our lectures inform us, 
to be the handiwork ot © ¢ Supreme Architect of the 
universe, rather than of mere human hands. Bor- 
rowing, as we do, all the symi'ism of our specula- 
tive science from the operative art of our ancient 
brethren, it were well if we should remember that as 
the material stone, which could not pass the scrutiny 
of the overseers’ squares at Jerusalem, was rejected, 
and thrown aside as unworthy to fourm a component 
part of the House of the Lord, so should the candidate, 
whose moral qualifications are defective, be rejected 
by our lodges, because unfit to occupy, as a living 
stone, any portion of that symbolic temple, “ that 
house not made with hands,” which is the constant 
labor of every Mason to erect. 


























































































































MOUNT OLIVES LODGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

At the annual communication of Mount Olives 
Lodge, of Cambridge, the following named brethren 
were elected and appointed officers for the ensuing 
year: 

Worshipful Master, Thomas H. Crowell; Senior 
Warden, William Wright; Junior Warden, Charles 
Harris; Treasurer, Ivers C. Phillips; Secretary, Ed- 
ward D. Harris; Chaplain, Rev. N. G. Allen; Mar- 
shal, A. K. P. Welch; Senior Deacon, Edward G. 
Russell; Junior Deacon, Frederick 'T. Stevens; Sen- 
ior Steward, William Gibson; Junior Steward, James 
P. Wallace; Inside Sentinel, B. F. Richardson; ‘Tyler, 
John L, Jones. 


A Five POINTED CHARGE.—Stretch forth your 
hands to assist a brother, whenever it is in your 
power; be always ready to go anywhere toserve him; 
offer your warmest petition for his welfare; betray 
no confidence he reposes in you, and whisper good 
counsel whenever his best interests need it. 





LADY OFFICE-HOLDERS. 

An English paper gives the following item in rela- 
tion to the ladies of the royal household of Queen 
Victoria: ‘*The Mistress of the Robes is an office of 
great importance, and one of the best in the gift of 
the ministry. The duties distinguish the holder 
above all others—for instance, that of riding in the 
royal carriage on all state occasions, and robing the 
queen at the ceremonials of importance, though the 
actual manipulation connected with the duties of the 
Mistress of the Robes is usually performed by at- 
tendants on the person of the sovereign. Groom of 
the Stole was rather a curious office to attach to that 
of Mistress of the Robes, but requisite when a female 
was on the throne. The stole is a narrow vest, em- 
broidered with roses, jleurs de lis, and crowns, and 
lined with sarsenet. Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 
held both of these offices in the reign of Queen Anne, 
and so did the Duchess of Somerset. ‘The salary was 
then £800, and is now £500 per annum. The Ladies 
of the Bedchamber—the duties are connected with 
all things appertaining to the royal sleeping and 
dressing apartments, of which they have complete 
superintendence and control, as well, also, of the 
apparel of the queen. The Bedchamber women are 
seven in number, and their salaries and duties are 
similar to the Ladies of the Bedchamber. Maids of 
Honor are of ancient dates, and of considerable im- 
| portance. They are always well paid and well cared 
for by royalty. Their duties are to attend to the 

| queen—the turn of the eight ladies being according 
to an order drawn up each year. The salary is £300 
| Per annum. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


TWILIGHT THOUGHTS. 


BY MKS, ANNA M. LOWRY. 

I love to gaze on the beauteous stars— 
They seem to my heart like friends : 

As at even they sparkle the azure blue, 
Ere the moon her radiance lends. 

I could sit for hours, and seem to read 
Pages of olden lore 

From the glimmering light of the tiny stars, 
Gems of a far-off shore. 


They raise the thoughts from the things of earth 
‘To celestial glories above; 

To trace their paths as with ordered space 
Through the heavens they silently move. 

The great Creator's matchless power, 
E‘en in the stars we behold; 

And greater the joy that nature yields 
Than countless heaps of gold. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
CICELY: 
THE WIFE OF ELLERY MOORE. 


BY FREDERIC H. MARION, 


PART I. 
THE FLIGHT. 


* Yet to him have I not given 
All lite’s sweetness—faine and name— 
Hope and happiness and heaven ? 
Can he hate me for my shame ?”* 


“THs is your home, Cicely,” said Ellery Moore, to 
the young wife on his arm, as he flung open the 
polished oak door of his house, and drew her into 
rooms that were a dream of luxury. 

She was hardly eighteen, with a Hebe face vad a 
voice like music. She looked round ,ith dark, 
delighted eyes. 
from under his gray brows. 

“Do you like it?” he aysxed. 


“Like it?” she reyeated, rapturously. “And I} 






never had a-bme.” 

Her geeCitement found vent in a burst of tears. 
Well, well!” and he patted her cheek. “Now 
go up stairs and brush out your curls, and then let 
me see my little wife at the head of her table. Supper 
must have been waiting for hours.” 

So Cicely Moore commenced wifehood. She was 
eighteen years old; her husband was over fifty. An 


orphan, beautiful, suffering, loving—Ellery Moore | 
had gathered tis rare tlower in the late autumn of | 
He was | 
He had lived a long | 
When he found her, | 
his years had long been gray and sober—the power | 


his life. Few other eyes had ever beheld it. 
good, respected, and wealthy. 
life before this girl was born. 


and the wish fur keen enjoyment had passed long | 


ago. He was well settled in habits of quiet comfort, 
into which he took his girl bride. She had never 
known wealth. He was very glad that he had these 
luxuries to confer upon her youth, and he watched 
her childish delights with sparkling eyes. It would 
have been a shame had she not had them—she en- 
joyed them so—her capacity for pleasure was so 
great; she found such delight in the rareties of sight, 
the exquisite sounds, the dainties of palate, he was 
accustomed to. So six months went by joyously; 
then life grew soberer, as the circumstances became 
familiar. 

Before the second year had passed, the girl grew 
ce i of an irk , a weight, the phantom 
of a nightmare which oppressed her, subtly. The 
rich, still, orderly house had no change. Her hus- 
band’s habits were strong. He wished none, and 
permitted none. His will was law to his household. 

Unfortunately, she had no great intellectual re- 
sources to divert her from the vague pain which 
gnawed upon her heart, after a while, as she sat sew- 
ing in the quiet, luxurious rooms. The still life of 
hanging draperies and velvet roses about her, at 
times almost drove her wild. She would spring up 
and pace the floor, or be found by her husband in 
hysterical fits of weeping in her chamber. He was 
astonished, shocked. 

“ Why, Cecil, what ails you?” 

She could not tell him. Sometimes he would divert 
her with a walk or drive, sometimes bya night at the 
opera; but the latter indulgence was seldom. He 
did not wish her to get a taste for the things fashion- 
able women usually run after. Often he could not 
svothe her at all, until the weeping had exhausted 
her. And these proxyms grew more frequent, until 
he brought himself to investigate the matter. 

“Cecil, answer me truly—did you never love any 
one but me?” 

“No, no,” she answered, “I never had any one but 
you to care for.” 

There was the whole solution; yet he did not un- 
derstand. He had taken her over all gulfs of the 
heart's experiences, into the cali sea of matrimony, 
and her nature was thwarted of its right. He had 
married her, but she had not chosen kim out of all 
the world’s men. Fate had thrust him upon her 
submissive hands, and lonely, simple heart. She did 
not know her own wrong, yet she felt it. Its echo 
came from every recess of her nature. 

It was impossible that he could doubt that she loved 
him. 
her eager devotion? 
but she was trying to cheat herself into happiness 








How should he suspect any unknown secret in 


nad content by waiting upon him, renumerating his 


Her husband wr ciied her kindly | 


She did not mean tocheat him, | 
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virtues, testing his indulgence for her, and abandon- 
ing herself to his wishes. Poor child! as if the letter, 
without the spirit of love, could give her content! 
For we cannot will our hearts. 

It was then that Lester Hamburg appeared, and 
brought the strong current of his nature to bear upon 
hers. He was charmed with her beautiful simplicity, 

| and her position aroused all his taste for intrigue. 
| He loved her, and was determined to win her. He 
was a wealthy banker, who had long held intimate 
business relations with Mr. Moore, and was one of 
the few friends whom that gentleman invited to his 
table. It was in her own home—beautiful, silent, 
and evidently secretly unhappy—that Hamburg first 
saw Cicely. A gentle word, a reproachful glance, 
and her interest in him was alive. 

Skilfully he drew her out, and though she had no 
complaints to make, he soon understood her better 
than she understood herself; and he infatuated him- 
self, as well as her, with his own desires and fancies. 
He was guarded but persistent. Unseen, unsuspect- 
ed, he turned her life as he would. Ellery Moore 
never dreamed that Hamburg held any influence 
over his wife, until the discovery came too late. 

Heaven only knows what sophistrics Lester Ham- 
burg used to persuade that bewildered, passionate 
girl to the step she finally took. It may be that he 
half believed them himself, and sought to prove them 
by her. She was pure, but weak and unwise. She 
loved him, and love blinded her to all else—love, 
sweet, strong, and alive through every drop of her 
young heart’s blood. She had never known it before 
—she could never know it again, unless she clung to 
this man, who professed the same all-involving fond- 
ness for her. She turned from a wrong, to embrace 
a wrong that was, at least, a sweet deceit, and had 
not the perceptible horrors of the other. They were 
to go to Ravenna, and live forever unknown and 
happy. 

Ellery Moore went to his wife’s room, one night, to 
find it unoccupied. Upon the table lay a note. He 
took itup. It was addressed to himself: 





* ELLERY :—Good-by. Don’t search for me. I 
| will die before I will come back! I love some one 
else. You are a good man, but I do not love you. 
Good-by, forever! CECILE.” 


| 

| He put down the incoherent note, and stared about 
| the empty room, like one ina dream. Cecile gone— 
| faithless, ruined, himself dishonored? For a moment 
| he stood stunned; then gave a bitter groan, and 
| dropped into a seat. 

* Cecile!” he called, half demented. 

| The spacious room echoed the anguished ery. All 
| night he walked the floor, and shook with the tumult 
of his emotions. At last the daylight gleamed gray 
upon his strange desolation, and the pitiless, waiting 
silence of the familiar room. 

It was months before the dreadful event was sus- 
pected publicly. It was years before the shame was 
detinitely understood. But Ellery Moore never heard 
| the whispers of society. He isolated himself even 
| from the sympathy of his friends. He lived alone, 
; and put all mementoes of his lost wife out of his 
sight. Her workbox disappeared from the table, her 
music from the piano. The gifts he had given her 
were destroyed, and her picture was shrouded upon 
the wall. The servants said that he gazed upon it 
only at midnight. So ten years passed. 





PART II. 
THE CONFESSION. 


“ Hath not thy forehead paled beneath my kiss ? 
And through thy life have I not writ my name ? 
Hath not my soul signed thine? I gave thee bliss 
If I gave shame."’ 


A DECEMBER night. It was bitterly cold. Glowing 
anthracite was piled in the polished grates of Ellery 
Moore’s house; yet he walked the soundless floors as 
wretched as any vagrant whoshivered in the inclement 
night without. There was a chill upon his heart. 
He stood erect, yet his hair was silvery gray. His 
eyes, dark and gloomy, wandered from rose to lily of 
the velvet carpet, as he walked, his head bowed upon 
| his breast. An hour befvre, he had opened an unused 

drawer, and the fatal note, written ten years before 
by Cecile, had come under his hand. He had shud- 
dered as if he had touched the brow of a corpse. 
Now the old pain oppressed him with new sharpness. 
| Cecile—where was she that bitter night? Was she 
| dead? It might be. Dead or alive, how she must be 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
} 


changed in ten years! What had she become—an 

| angel or a demon? Surely there was never, never 
| any more peace for her on earth. And yet, what 
! must she not have suffered with him! She had never 
| loved him, she said. O, fatal, fatal marriage! A 
| servant entered the room, softly. 

“The mail, sir.” 

* Put it upon the table.” 

The man obeyed, and withdrew. After a moment 
| Mr. Moore drew near, and glanced at the letters. One 
| bore a foreign postmark, and the superscription was 
| delicately and faintly written. He grew pale as he 
| unfolded it, a strange dizziness coming before his 
| eyes, as he read: 
| “ELLERY,—I am dying. It is ten years since J left 
you, and I shall never see another spring. Before 
my spirit leaves my body, [ wish to say to you a few 
| words, Which may make your remembrance of me 

less bitter. Will you come? CECILE.” 


| ‘The letter was dated at a square in London, and 
| had been written three weeks previous to its deliver- 


{ ance. Ellery Moore’s still powerful frame shook as 


a take, Ellery, I know. 
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with an ague. He turned, and rang the bell violently. 
* Jasper, What time is it?’’ 
* Seven o’clock, sir.” 


Liverpool steamer to-morrow.” 

The astonished servant departed obediently. 

A fortnight later, Ellery Moore was in London. He 
sought the square to which he had been directed. It 
was obscure, but decent, and the house was respect- 
ably neat. A young girl opened the door. ‘ 

“Mr. Moore?” she said. 

“Yes, Is—”’ 

Come in,” she interrupted. 

She led the way up the stairs of a dark hall, toa 
room—neat, but plainly furnished. Upon the bed 
lay a form, half dressed. A haggard face, startlingly 
familiar was turned to him, 

“Ellery!” 

* Cecile!” 

He came to the side of the bed, and sat down in a 
seat to which she pointed him. He trembled, and his 
breath came hard, but she was very calm. 

Ellery Moore, I have not much to say,” she said, 
hollowly; “ but through tive years of desolation, and 
the sharp thought which has followed my experience, 
I have come to understand things which you had best 
know. I have wronged you irreparably, but you once 
wronged me—perhaps as blindly as I injured you, for 
1 was blind with passion when I went away. O, El- 
lery, 1 was so young when you married me!—such a 
child—so ignorant! I had been chidden and neglected 
from my cradle—you know my step-mother was cruel, 
and how utterly alone Iwas. You came into my life 
—so kind—the only help I had ever known; and I 
put out my arms to you, like the child that I was. I 
had no woman’s heart in my bosom then. You took 
me home, into luxury; you were kind—O, you were 
kind!—but a sorrow grew upon me, which I had to 
bear alone. I wanted something out of the comfort- 
able life you gave me—I hardly knew what, at first; 
but I wanted my freedom, and the rights of my wo- 
manhood you had taken from me. I wanted myself, 
as I had been, to be what I might be. I felt that there 
was something more to give and lose in life than I had 
ever known. He came, and I understood it all. O, 
God! how I loved that man!” 

A strange light flickered over her face, then died 
out. 

“He loved me. He did love me! O, I cannot tell 
| you how my life sweetened and bourgeoned as I 
| grasped happiness for the first time in my life. And 
Tdid not even know how wrong it was. Was it wrong? 
TI loved him—and I never loved you!” She raised 
herself on her elbow, and looked at him with hag- 
gard, wild eyes, as she spoke her last words. Then 
she sank back and went on. ‘I went away with him, 
There was nothing else todo. Iwas happy—ah, so 
exquisitely happy!—for a year—two—four, nearly. 
We were in Ravenna, among the mountains. My 
baby died there—his baby and mine. I must go back 
to its little grave before I die.” 

She paused, covering her tear-washed face with her 
| hands for an instant. Ellery Moore sat pale and 
silent. 

“You will not care to know how blue the sky was 
there, and how the olives ripened by our door, and 
how the blossomed vines grew over the windows, but 
my heart was like a bird’s there.” 

“He tired of you?” uttered Moore, bitterly. 

“Never! Ife loved me, when he was ashamed of 
me. His father came there, and I—I was not his 
wife. His father was English, and proud of family 
pedigree. They had bitter words. Lester kissed me 
that night, when he said, ‘Cecile, Cecile, I wish I 
had never seen you.’ He kissed me—but, ah, he 
went away. He wrote me that he was coming back, 
yet he never came; and I was a child no longer, and 
knew how it was. At last a rumor reached me, that 
he was to be married in England. Soon after, he 
| wrote tome. He toll me the rumor was true—that 
| he was to marry his cousin. We could be nothing in 
| this world any more—only in heart. He loved me 

then, he said; but Iwas another man’s wife, and if 
| the marriage had been possible, it ought to have taken 
| place long before. He had a braid of my hair, and 
| the baby’s little silken curl, but he was to be mar- 
| ried, and could never see me any more. 
| eruel—it was cruel! yet his father persuaded him, I 
| know. In the letter was money enough to last me 
| for years. I wrote and wrote to him, but he did not 
| reply. I came to London. Then I heard that he was 
married, and had gone south for his health. 








O, how 


him! I was not jealous of his wife. 
to me that he loved her. 
was an idiot. By-and-by I had another letter from 
him. He was going todie. He wanted to kiss me 
first, but it could not be; and he said that his life had 
all been wrong. ‘If one of us had been strong!’ he 
said. He said it should have been him, because he 
knew the world better; but yet men expect women 
to save themselves. 
God would accept us as if we had been married. That 
was all—only his banker sends me money. He has 
been dead four years.” 

She sobbed. 

* Now J am dying. I shall go to him. God ill 
forgive us; and so I must not hate you, because you 
robbed me of the rights other women have, though 
it has been in my heart to do so. 


It never seemed 
They had a child, and he 


It was your mis- 

Pardon me, as I pardon you.” 

She put out her wasted hand. Ellery Moore took 

it. Her face grew convulsed, suddeniy, and she 

turned it froin him. Then she lay very still. He 

touched her forehead, atter a moment. 
| dead. He knelt and prayed. 


She was 











“ Pack my trunks, in readiness to go aboard the | 





O, it was | 


hard it was to have him in the world, and not be with | 


\ . ye 
Ruch in Little. 

Tom Thumb’s baby is called the little finger of the 
family. 

Liable to give one the “ heaves ”—a horse-flesh 
diet. 

A great inundation in Spain has brought much dis- 
tress upon the poor. 

Maize paper is much used in Vienna, and an 
a-maize-ing saving in price is the consequence. 

Paris fashions represent bonnets as still very small, 
in everything but price. 

A government stamp on every cigar is the latest 
internal revenue idea. 

Havana papers complain that blockade-running 
is at a low ebb. 

General Rosecrans is vindicating his fame by pub- 
lishing letters. 

Captains of rebel privateers were ordered to pounce 
on New England. 

The President has called for 300,000 more men, and 
will get them. 

Sneezing in the silent club in Paris is punishable 
by death. 

Montreal has had its great snow-storm. 
five fect; other dimensions not given. 

A statue of President Lincoln is talked of in 
Washington. 

Admiral Porter’s prize money amounts to two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

Jules Gerard, the lion-killer, was drowned while 
crossing the Jong river in Africa. 

Gen. Thomas’s Christmas present to the wayward 





Depth, 


| sisters—A worsted Hood. 


It is claimed that a Union League exists in Savan- 
nah. Bah! 

Gen. Thomas has made Hood regret his imprudence. 
What a blow the former struck! 

Pork is one thousand dollars per barrel in 
Wilmington. 

Some fiend has stolen $700 in specic from the Sisters 
of Charity in Detroit. 

A bounty-jumper, shot at Indianapolis, boasted 
that he had received thirty bounties. 

A man was boiled to death in a vat of hot whiskey, 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., recently. 

An hour-glass, which once belonged to Henri II., 
sold in Paris, recently, for $400, 

A daily newspaper in Pekin is one thousand years 
old. 

Congress is besieged to repeal the paper duties, and 
it is thought with success. 

Admiral Farragut, the brave old sailor, is to be 
made a vice-admiral. 

Some of the Canada raiders have been arrested. 

Gen. Wool says he will raise a regiment, and enter 
Canada, if government is willing. 

Sherman and Thomas’s soldiers have sent home 
$650,000 of their pay to their friends. 

A dry-goods exchange is to be established in New 
York. 

A two million dollar cotton speculation is in prom- 
ising operation in Louisiana. 

Government expects to consume five hundred thou- 
sand tons of coal this year. 

Ringlets are advertised at so much per dozen in 
Paris. 

An ordinary suit of clothing costs fifteen hundred 
dollars in Richmond. 

The municipal debt of Philadelphia is $40,000,000. 

The barefooted Carmelites have opened an estab- 
lishment in Paris. 

Hon. Samuel Hooper is again spoken of as Mr. 
Fessenden’s successor. 

There is a place in Connecticut where the Sabbath 
is devoted to killing snakes. 

Coal is sixty dollars per ton in New Orleans and in 
Colorado. 

Capital is now being invested in oil enterprises 
(petroleum) at the rate of $1,500,000 a day. 

The latest English papers were predicting disaster 
to Gen. Sherman. 


+ > 





SAD IncIDENT.—A clergyman of this State, who, 
for a month or two past, has been in the employ of 
the Christian Commission, while in front of Peters- 
burg a few weeks since, was suddenly called upon to 
read the burial service over the body of a soldier just 
shot on picket. He concluded the sad ceremony, not 
knowing the soldier’s name, or where he belonged. 
What was his surprise and grief, on subsequent in- 
quiry, to learn that he had just performed the last 
rites over the remains of a young man from his own 


| town, an old school-fellow, and who, born on the 


He told me to be good. Perhaps | 


same day with himself, had been one of’ his intimate 
companions, 








Om Exports.—The exports of oil during the past 
eleven months, have amounted to 30,000,000 gallons, 
worth about $21,000,000; and the domestic consump- 
tion for the same period was, probably, 20,006,000 
more—making the whole value of the oil product 
from $35,000,000 to $40,000,000. 
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PERSONAL.—General Sheridan had a beautiful flag 
presented to him by the ladies of Winchester, lately. 
The general received the flag with proper grace, but 
his modesty prevented him from making a speech. 
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THE INTERNAL REVENUE.—It is said the statistics 
of the internal revenue offi 





: show that New York 
State furnishes one-fourth of the total revenue derived 
from that source, 
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The Wlorld in Riniature. 


Of all the prayers that test my faith, 
This is the hardest one: 

'To gaze on that dear face in death 
And say, * Phy will be done.” 

In the wild struggle nature fails, 
And sinks affrighted down; 

A mortal’s grief o'er ttith prevails, 


| 
PRAYER. | 





‘The cross obscures the crown. 


Came down my blinding tears, 
They veiled awhile her shining way 
To the celestial spheres. 
O, Thou who hast with hand unseen 
Removed the loved to Thee, 
Come, now, with helping grace, between 
The little child and me. 


| 
| 
} 
} 
So fast upon her pate, sweet clay | 


A story is told in the French papers, of a merry 
pyrotechnist, who, finding he was about to die, caused 
his workmen to make a number of candles, which 
would burn a short way as usual, and then burst into 
brilliant corruscations. These candles were given to 
the priests, who, at the funeral services, were to sing 
Gregorian chants around the corpse; and, while 
engaged in this solemn act, the fireworks went off, to 
the great consternation of the ecclesiastics, 

So importunate have the applicants for clerkships 
become, that the members of Congress have prevailed 
upon the heads of departments to declare that hence- 
forth positions will only be given to those who have 
served honorably in the Union armies, 

“ How dat, Sambo? You says you was atde battle 
of Bull Run—when I sees you at New York on de 
sume night!” “ Yes, Julius, you did for sartin. Yer 
see, our colonel says he, * Boys, strike tor yer country 
and yer homes!’ Well, some struck for der country, 
but dis chile he struck for home. Dat splains de 
matter, yer see!” 

A Spanish journal states that Madame Silvi, a 
rope-dancer, Who has recently been performing at 
Burgos, after walking along a tight-rope, thirty feet 
from the ground, with a cannon-ball attached to each 
leg, she lost her balance when in the act of turning 
to repeat the feat, and tell with great violence into 
the orchestra, her head striking against a music- 
stand. Though she received two contusions, she was 
not seriously hurt, and will soon resume her per- 
formances, “solely prompted,” one of the papers 
assures us, by her intense ‘ amour de Cart.” 

Of sixty-seven royal and imperial queens of France, 
only thirteen have died without leaving their histo- 
ries a record of misery and sin, Eleven were divorced, 
two executed, nine died young, seven were soon 
widowed, three cruelly treated, three exiled; the 
poisoned and broken-hearted make up the rest. The 
pillow of royalty is indeed filled with thorns; and 
though crowns may look very bright, they feel very 
cold, heavy and hard. 


The Empress of the French and Prince Napoleon, 





it is said, are friends again, the empress feeling hurt 
at the refusal she has met with from the Pope to 
permit the prince’s child to have the King of Italy as 
sponsor. All the efforts of the Archbishop of Paris 
and the Papal Nuncio on behalf of the empress have 
failed to influence the Pope, who admires “ the good- 
ness and piety of the Empress of the French,” but 
finds it impossible to permit one under censure of 
the Church to participate in the administration of a 
sacrament. 

The Gold News, Virginia City, tells of a little beg- 
gar-girl, who solicited money of a wealthy quartz 
mine and mill owner, to buy bread, and was roughly 
turned away. A noted gambler was a spectator of 
the scene, and he took the little one by the hand, led 
her to a well-known restaurant, and forced her to 
partake of a good warm supper, and giving up his 
last dollar to start the purse, procured the sum of 
$12.65 for the benefit of the suffering family at home. 

The manner of advertising for a husband in Java, 
is by placing an empty flowerpot on the portico roof, 
which is as much as to say, “A young lady isin the 
house. Husband wanted.” 

The prize-money standing to the credit of Admirals 
Lee, Farragut, Dahlgren, Bailey and Porter, is said 
to amount to the handsome aggregate of three mil- 
lions and a quarter. 

We had heard little of late of the postage-stamp 
collecting mania, till suddenly the tormidable an 
nouncement is made, by an advertisement in a 
French journal, that an amateur is ready to sell his 
collection for (what sum, would it be thought?) noth- 
ing less than tive thousand francs! 

The new dance in Paris is called La Boulangere, 
and its merit consists in dancing through all the 
rooms of the house to the tune of “ The Baker she 
has got some Crowns,” in the chorus of which every 
one joins. 


anchor in the centre, and two stars et either end. 
The stripes upon the sleeves are eight in number, 
The straps for the vice-admiral will probably be 
decorated with an anchor and star in the centre, and 
a star in each end, and the slecves with nine stripes. 
The cap front of a rear-adimiral is decorated with 
two silver stars. 
wear three. 


The vice-wlmiral will probably 








The unifurm of the New London police is described 
| 48 consisting of a wreath and a number on a cap, a 
shield on the breast, and a silver-buckled belt round 
the waist. 
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Tom Thumb’s baby is called the little finger of the 


mily. 


Liable to give one the “heaves”—a horse-flesh 


at. 


A great inundation in Spain has brought much dis- 


88 upon the poor. 


Maize paper is much used in Vienna, and an 


maize-ing saving in price ia the consequence. 

Paris fashions represent bonnets as still very small, 
everything but price. 

A government stamp on every cigar is the latest 
ternal revenue idea. 


Havana papers complain that blockade-running 


at a low ebb. 

General Rosecrans is vindicating his fame by pub- 
shing letters. 

Captains of rebel privateers were ordered to pounce 
1 New England. 

The President has called for 300,000 more men, and 
ill get them. 

Sneezing in the silent club in Paris is punishable 
v death. 

Montreal has had its great snow-storm. Depth, 
ve feet; other dimensions not given. 

A statue of President Lincoln is talked of in 
Vashington. 

Admiral Porter’s prize money amounts to two hun- 
red thousand dollars, 

Jules Gerard, the lion-killer, was drowned while 
rossing the Jong river in Africa. 

Gen. Thomas’s Christmas present to the wayward 
sters—A worsted Hood. ; 

It is claimed that a Union League exists in Savan- 
ih. Bah! ; 

Gen. Thomas has made Hood regret his imprudence. 
Vhat a blow the former strack! 

Pork is one thousand dollars per barrel in 
Vilmington. 

Some tien has stolen $700 in specie from the Sisters 
t Charity in Detroit. 

A bounty-jumper, shot at Indianapolis, boasted 
rat he had received thirty bounties. 

A man was boiled to death in a vat of hot whiskey, 
t Brooklyn, N. Y., recently. ‘ 
An hour-glass, which once belonged to Henri II., 
1d in Paris, recently, for $400. 

A daily newspaper in Pekin is one thousand years 
ld. 

Congress is besieged to repeal the paper duties, and 

is thought with success. 

Admiral Farragut, the brave old sailor, is to be 
ade a vice-admiral. 

Some of the Canada raiders have been arrested. 
Gen. Wool says he will raise a regiment, and enter 
inada, if government is willing. 
Sherman and Thomas’s soldiers have sent home 
‘650,000 of their pay to their friends. 

A dry-goods exchange is to be established in New 
cork. 

A two million dollar cotton speculation is in prom- 
-ing operation in Louisiana. 

Government expects to consume five hundred thou- 
ind tons of coal this year. 

Ringlets are advertised at so much per dozen in 

an ordinary suit of clothing costs fifteen hundred 

lars in Richmond. 

The municipal debt of Philadelphia is $40,000,000. 

The barefvoted Carmelites have opened an estab- 
shment in Paris. 

Hon. Samuel Hooper is again spoken of as Mr. 
 essenden’s successor. 

There is a place in Connecticut where the Sabbath 
+ devoted to killing snakes. 

Coal is sixty dollars per ton in New Orleans and in 
olorado. 





Capital is now being invested in oil enterprises 
etroleum) at the rate of $1,500,000 a day. 

The latest English papers were predicting disaster 
» Gen. Sherman. c 
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Amor 
The cross obscures the crown. 
So fast upon her pale, 
Came down my blir 
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Ths uw ho hast with hand unseen 


Removed the loved to Thee, 
Come, now, with helping grace, between 


The little child and me. 

A story is teld in the French papers, of a merry 
pyrotechnist, who, tinding he was about to die, caused 
his workmen to make a number of candles, which 

would burn a short way as usual, and then burst into 
brilliant corruseations. These candles were given to 


Gregorian chants around! the COrpse ; and, while | 


3 went off, to 


lesiastics. 


in this solemn act, the 
the great consternation of the e 
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become, that the members of Congress have prev 


So importunate have the : 


upon the heads of departments to declare that hence- | 


turth positions will only be given to those who have 
santas honorably in the Union armies. 


* How dat, Sambo? You says you was atde battle 


of Bull Run—when I sees you at New York on de | 
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same night!” “Yes, Julius, you did for sartin. Yer 
see, our colonel says he, * Boys, strike tor yer country 
some struck for der country, 
but dis chile he struck sor home. Dat splains de 


and yer homes!” Well, 





matter, yer see!” 


A Spanish journal states that Madame Silvi 
rope-dancer, who has recently been performing 
Burgos, after walking along a tight-rope, thirty feet 
from the ground, with a cannon-ball attached to each 
leg, she lost her balance when in the act of turning 
to repeat the feat, and fell with great violence into 
the orch a, her head strikin 
she received two contusions, she was 
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stand. 
not seriously hurt, and will soon resume her per- 
formances, “solely prompted,” one of the papers 
assures us, by her intense * amour de Part.” 

Of sixty-seven royal and imperial yueens of France, 
only thirteen have died without leaving their histo- 
ries a record of misery and sin. Eleven were divorced, 
two executed, nine died young, seven were soon 
widewed, three cruelly treated, three exiled; the 
poisoned and broken-hearted make up the rest. The 
pillow of royalty is indeed filled with thorns; and 
though crowns may look very bright, they feel very 
cold, heavy and hard. 









The Empress of the French and Prince Napoleon, 
it is said, are friends again, the empress feeling hurt 
at the refusal she has met with from the Pope to 
permit the prince’s child to have the King of Italy as 
sponsor. All the etforts of the Archbishop of Paris 
and the Papal Nuncio on behalf of the empress have 
failed to influence the Pope, who admires ** the good- 
ness and piety of the Empress of the French,” but 





tinds it impossible to permit one under censure of 


the Church to participate in the administration of a 
sacrament. 

The Gold News, Virginia City, tells of a little beg- 
gar-girl, who solicitel money of a wealthy quartz 
mine and mill owner, to buy bread, and was roughly 


turned away. A noted gambler was a spectator of 


the scene, and he took the little one by the hand, led 
her to a well-known restaurant, and forced her to 
partake of a good warm supper, and giving up his 
last dollar to start the purse, procured the sum of 
$12.65 for the benefit of the suifering thmily at home. 





The manner of advertising for a husband in Java. 
is by placing an empty flowerpot on the portico roof, 


which is as much as to say, “A young lady is in the 


house. Husband wanted.” 

The prize-money standing to the credit of Admirals 
Lee, Farragut, Dahlgren, Bailey an Porter, is said 
to amount te the handsome aggregate of three mil- 
lions and a quarter. 





We had heard little of late of the postage-stamp 
collecting mania, till suddenly the tormidable an- 
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saucepan with a pint of water, : 


simmer gently two hours; dre 


in pieces half an inch thie 
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the priests, who, at the funeral services, were to sing 
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ad for The Flag of our Union.] 





A Dinner for a Dyspeptic. 


A fresh cod’s head well clesr put it 
e salt, and let it 


a very little 





Hour, a sinall piece of butter, a little more water if 
necessary, and let i 
very nutritious, 





This is 





t simmer anot 





Beef Tea. 


Take a slice of beef weiz 






1 half a pound, cut it 
. half broil it, putitona 





plate, sprinkle it with a little salt, cut it in pieces an 
inch square 
pint of bx 
fifteen minutes, and strain it into a bowl. 


put it into a piteher, and turninita 
water. Cover it up tight; let it stand 





Baked Eels. 


Sprinkle some flour over them, and some pieces of 


butter; put them into a pan with a little water, and 
| bake them half an hour. When they are dished, 
make a gravy in the dish they were baked in, with 
some butter, flour, alittle water, mustard, and catsup. 
Give it one boil, and turn it on the eels. 





Serape and scale a shad; split it down the back; 
wash it clean; wipe it dry; lay the flesh side on the 
gridiron; broil ten or fifteen minutes; then turn it 





| skin down: broil ten minutes; dish it, and rub over 


it a little sweet butter. Send hot. 





Eels. 

After they are skinned, turn boiling water over 
them, and let them remain about half an hour. To 
fry them,cut them upin pieces about six inches long, 
and fry them the same as codfish. 
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Che Florist. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 

The Blue African Lily 
This is a noble plant, with a bul 
resembling that of a leek; and it retains its leaves all 
the winter. Ther 
A. aibidus has white flowers, but it does not 





ous root, Somewhat 





> is a variety with striped leaves. 
litter 

from the common kind in any other respect. The 
African lilies all require a loamy soil, enriched with 
very rotten manure from an old hotbed loosely shaken 
down in the pot, but not pressed; and they should be 
fully exposed to the light. They should also have 
plenty of water when they are in a growing state; 
and they should be shifted repeatedly into larger and 
larger pots, each only a little larger than the preced- 
ing one, taking off the offsets every time, if any 
should be found, till the flower-buds are formed. The 
plants are always very large before they flower; and 
when the fower-buds form, they should be in a large 
pot, so that the roots may have plenty of room; and 
they should be abundantly supplied with water, tak- 
ing care, however, not to let any remain in a stagnant 
state about the roots. Thus treated, and kept i 
greenhouse or living-room, or under a veranda, this 
plant will frequently send up a flower-stalk above 
three feet high, crowned with twenty or thirty heads 
f flowers, which will come into blossom in succession. 
When in flower, it may be placed in the open air, and 
forms a noble ornament to an architectural terrace, 
or a fine object on a lawn. If the Agapanthus is 
wanted to flower when of a comparatively small size, 
it should not be so often shifted; and when it is, the 
pots need not be so nearly of a size; once shifting in 
the spring will, indeed, be eno andif the roots 



























ire so large as to require a pot of inconvenient size 


for the roots must have ple 
y be divided, 1 the strong 
eut off, without injuring the plant, or preventing it 
trom flowering. 
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ALL DRUGGISTS. 


“REDDING’S RUSSIA | SALVE. — 





HAS FULLY ESTABLISHED THE SLPERIORITY OF 


Over all other healing preparations for the cure of 


Flesh Wounds, Boils, 
Chilbiains, Blisters. Bruises, 
Felons, Piles, Erysipelas, Uleers, 
Salt Rheum. Injury by Splinters, Warts, 
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MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By fRanscis A. DU wIVAGE. 


| KINAH'S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
iy. 


Cedars. By Jaye G. AUSTIN 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, The Living Mystery 
of the Adirunidiack. By Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The Mysterious 
Protector, By Jou#y B. Wittiams, M.D. 

JIG POTTER: or. Ralph Singleton's Protege. A 
Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MaTtTHEW S. Vinton. 

THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
Atsrry C. BURDICK. 

SIR RASHLEIGH'S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Ketribu- 
tion. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

| THE SECRET LEAGLE: or, The Mysteries of 
Alburn Hall. A Taie of Old England. By Mrs. 
CAROLINE ORNE. 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 
A Story ofthe War. By Dakits Cosa. 

HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. Rosinseoy. 

THE t ving or, e Secret Helper. A Tale 

of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. RoBinsoy. 

| CYNTHL = The Pearl of the Points. A Tale of 











} New ¥r By GeorGE &. AIKEN. 


THESC aR ET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale « ie Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE MOL NTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 

| the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Rosiysoy. 
DISINHERITED: or, Tie Heir of Motcombe. A 
| Tale of Enulish Life. By Dr. J. H. Ropiysoy. 
THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
| THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 
| THE QLEEN OF THESEA: or, Our Lady of the 
| Ovean. By NED BUNTLINE. 
THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By Ligecreyayt MURRAY. 
THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By S¥YLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LrecTeNayt MURRAY. 
THE SEA LARK: or, The Quadreon of Louisiana. 
A Tale of the Land and Sea. By LietUteNANT MURRAY. 
PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 
|} ofthe Alps. By Acetstine J. H. DUGaynNe. 
IVAN “THE SERF: or, The Russian and Cireas- 
sian. By Acstin C. BURDICK. 
MARION'S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J. H. Ropiysoyn. 
THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By s¥Lvayvts Coss, JR. 














REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 


By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. By 
} Dr.J. H. RoBrnsoy. 
| NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the Border. 
| <A Taleof Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Rosrssoyn. 
ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Young Hunter of 
Virginia. By Sy_tvasts Coss, Jr. 
THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By Bey: PERLEY Poore. 
WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
| aaa RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By NED BUNTLINE. 
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No. 1.-THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teer of 1976. by Syivayts Coss, JR. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. RoBiysey. 

No, 3.—THE BRAVO'S SEC ose or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Sytvanvs Coss 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE ¢ HAMPION: or, The Tory 
and his League. By Sytvayus Coss, JR. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 
Prophecy. by Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 

No. 6.—-THE MAMELLUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystie Tie. By Mason Ben: Percer Pooks. 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGLE: or, The Camp, 
the ‘Cale and the Wildermess. By Mzs. C. F. 
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THE DUKE'S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 

rt i r IEUTENANT MUBRAY. 

_THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By Sytvayts Coss, JR. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate, 
By S¥LVANUS Coss, JR. 

No. 11.-—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. by James F. Firrs. 
No. 12.—THE DUC a’ CORONET: or, The Heir 

ani the Usurper. By SyLvanvs ¢ 2. 

No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
Turns of Fortune's Wheel. By Bex: PexRver 
Px 

No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mz 
L. 8. GeoDWwIN. 

No. 15.—FITZ-HERN: oF, ERC Raver of the Irish 
Seas. By F. ‘ 
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Have you seen the cottage and the old gray mill, 
That stand at the foot of a rock-ribbed hill? 

Did you notice the gileads towering high, 

On the banks of a river that murmurs by ? 

And did you not see the garden bower? 

Did not the scene chain you with magic power ? 
‘Tis my childhood's home, and I'll love that spot, 
Till the time shall come when my heart beats not. 


‘Tis there I have strayed in the hours of morn; 
‘Tis there I have roamed when the day was gone; 
‘Tis there I have chased, in my childish glee, 

For butterflies over the hill and lea. 

Or sought for the fruit of the wayside hedge, 

Or pebbles along on the water's edge ; 

And dear, yes, dear, till my blood is still, 

Must be that cottage and old gray mill. 


‘Tis there I was wont in my youth to rejoice 

At a mother's smile, or a father's voice; 

But alas! even there death came one day, 

And bore my father and mother away ; 

And the tear gushed forth from their fountain deep, 
As I laid them down to their last long sleep. 

Years have passed since then, but I' m weeping still, 
When I think of that cottage and old gray mill. 


> . 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 





ScENE a dissecting room in the basement of a medi- 
calcollege. Three students bring from a closet a sack, 
heavy and long, and with light jeering words, such 
as would strike dissonantly on other ears, jostle there- 
from a dead body, which they place upon a table and 
cover with a sheet. 

“There, old chap,” said one, going through the 
motions of tucking up a bed, ‘you’ll sleep nice and 
warm till we come again, andthen you and we are 
going to have fine times.” 

“Better place this than the graveyard, where you 
put up last night, eh?” interrogated another, tickling 
the feet of the corpse. ‘‘ Knox,” addressing one of 
his companions, “be back in an hour, sure.” 

“I’m ready now,” replied the third student, “and 
wish you were. I got leave for the night, and have 
gone to my aunt’s in Hoboken. My aunt doesn’t 
know I’m out. What to do with myself and keep 
invisible for the hour that you’re attending prayers 
and getting quietly to bed! Must slip out and stand 
at a street corner, and run the risk of being taken up 
by the police.” 

A door was unlocked into a passage, and the two 
went out; the third followed leisurely, and turning in 
the opposite direction, unfastened a door leading to 
the street. It was beginning to rain, and he concluded 
not to take the proposed walk. Closing the door, he 
walked the length of the passage, turned an angle and 
passed and repassed to and from the staircase leading 
to the rooms above. Five minutes wearied him of 
this exercise, and a thought striking him, he returned 
to the dissecting room. 

Why might he not have some little practice on his 
own account, before the others returned? He could 
see no necessity for waiting idly during their absence ; 
though whether they would esteem it the fair thing 
for him to be beforehand with them, he doubted. 

“Don’t care,” he muttered to himself, ‘I can’t 
afford to sit down here mee and awful, like John 
Smith watching with his neighbor’s corpse. No, I’m 
bound to try the edge of my knife at once.” So say- 
ing he threw back the edge of the sheet and made a 
slight incision in the shoulder of the subject. 

What words can describe his horror and amaze- 
ment, when a jet of warm blood struck his face, and 
the supposed corpse bounded to his feet and confronted 
him. The knife, its point dripping blood, was snatched 
from his inert hand; he had the idea that the living 
dead man turned toward the door, but dimness was 
in his sight, and he heard only a rushing sound in 
his own brain. Whether the door opened and shut 
he could not tell; bnt he looked around and saw 
himself alone. The sheet which had covered it lay 
knotted together at the foot of the table; the body had 
disappeared. ; 

At the end of a minute or two his senses returned, 
and he indignantly conjectured that his fellow-stu- 
dents had been playing some trick upon him. He 
gloried in the reputation of being ‘a brick,” and 
determined not to let them have the satisfaction of 
seeing that he had been greatly disturbed. Accord- 
ingly, he picked up and folded the sheet very carefully, 
swung himself to a seat on the dissecting table, and 
there sat swinging his feet and trying to whistle, in 
the confidence that the author of the plot to frighten 
him, was somewhere watching his movements. 

Finding that the attempt at whistling only exposed | 
his shortness of breath, the student pulled from his 
pocket the evening paper, and by the rather dim 
gaslight, well turned down, perused column after 
column, with great apparent interest; but, in fact, 
foreign items and affairs about home, fatal accidents 
and political gammon, were mixed together in his 
mind in one chaotic jumble. Only the strongest of | 
wills could have helped him through that strange 
three-quarters of an hour. In spite of all efforts to 





absorb his attention, he could not help thinking, and | 


reason was strongly opposed to the belief he was 
clinging to so tenaciously—namely, that the two 
students engaged with him, and who alone knew 


Lois 


of the body, were at the bottom of this mysterious 
affair. 

The clock at the upper end of the long hall gave 
warning to strike. The hour was up, thank Heaven! 
But with a forced yawn he drew his heel upon the 
table and rested his clasped hands on the top of his 
head, with easy indolent air. All was painfully still; 
the last pedestrian had hurried past, and only the 
drip of rain on the sidewalk told of earth and human 
existence. 

Slight footsteps along the passage. Two pairs of 
approaching feet. They were coming—his two com- 
panions; what would the next five minutes reveal? 
He sat fixedly still, determined on carrying out his 


appearance of nonchalance, but watching the door | 


with breathless intentness. 
There was a sound as of the falling of a heavy body. 


Some confusion succeeded. Then the door was burst | 


open, and one of the friends who had left the room an 
hour before appeared, exclaiming, with excited looks, 
though in a subdued voice: 

“Knox, are you there? Turn on the gas, for 
Heaven’s sake. In the name of all that’s wonderful, 
what have you been about? Why have you taken 


the subject from the table and put it here? Istumbled | 


against it in the dark, knocking it down, and nearly 
falling my length after it.” 

“You play it well,’”? commented Knox, shuffling 
towards the door. 

“Play!” reiterated the third student, “if this isa 
farce, I may say I don’t see the point.” 

“ Neither do I,” returned Knox, in a similar tone, 
“and I have been studying it foran hour. One thing 
though let me assure you—try that trick on me the 
second time, and you shall never leave the table till 
you know what a post mortem feels like. I'll take 
care to finish you at the first thrust.” 

In genui tonishment they protested ignorance, 
and inquired what he meant. In the end Knox was 
forced to believe them ; he related what had happened, 
and they joined him in looking for a key to the mys- 
tery. The suggestion that one of the other students, 
having got wind of what was on the tapis, had thought 
to play off a practical joke on them by substituting 
himself for the dead body, was started, but dismissed 
when, upon examination of the door to the street, 
which Knox could not positively remember to have 
fastened, it was found locked on the inside. The room 
was searched, so were the passages, every closet and 
nook, but nothing discovered. 

Come now,” said one, “* we’ve fooled long enough; 
let’s take the body back to the table and begin. We 
oughtn’t to have left it here so long; Mike hasa pass- 
key, and when it suits him comes and goes this way— 
perhaps not at this time of night, though.” 

Mike was an Irishman who had charge of the fires 
in the building—a clever, staid specimen, either above 
or below the suspicion of a joke. 

Knox, setting down his light on the floor of the 
passage, was about to assist in returning the body to 
the table, when, in stooping over it, a gash on the 
shoulder, where his knife had struck, caught his eye, 
and transfixed him for a moment beyond the power of 
motion. 

‘Call me coward or fool—what you please,” he 
said, at length, straightening himself and receding a 
pace, “ but I will never help to dissect that body. I 
would give five dollars if it were back in its grave.” 

* And I another five,” said the student on his right. 

“1 know who will do the job for that money,” said 
the third student, “‘and can have him here in fifteen 
minutes. Only if any of the boys have trifled with us, 
and should find out that we are scared, we shall never 
hear the last of it.” 

“TI care not a farthing for that,” returned Knox, 
who was too sure that they three alone of the students 
had had anything to do in the matter. ‘ Here is my 
five, and so I wash my hands of this transaction.” 

He made search for his knife, but it was never found, 
either then or subsequently. 

Knox forbore particular inquiries, appearing to 
dread any allusion to the painfully mysterious affair ; 
but it was understood by him that the body was 
decently re-interred the same night; the person who 
undertook the business being told simply that they 
had made a mistake in their subject, and that there 
was danger the robbery of the grave might be detected, 
and themselves exposed. 

The two engaged with Knox set themselves shrewd- 
ly to the task of discovering whether any of the other 
students were any way responsible for what had 
occurred; and the result was, they were forced to the 
conclusion that one and all were totally exempt from 
suspicion. 

The three kept their secret; but the accident so 
wrought upon the mind of Knox, that he abandoned 
his profession, and, subsequently studying for the 
ministry, was ordained, and became eminent among 
New York divines. 
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holding the knife wet with blood. He even descried, 
in gazing now upon it, a dark rusted spot upon the 
gleaming blade, corresponding with the memory of 
yore. 

Before he could recover himself sufficiently to speak, 
the apparition darted to the opposite side of the road, 
when Mr. Knox, stepping quickly after it as it was 
about to disappear among the bushes, said, in a tone 
of mild entreaty: 

“My friend, whoever you are, will you not speak to 
me?” 

The other, looking over his shoulder, replied by 
tossing the knife at the minister’s feet, and was out 
of sight in an instant. Mr. Knox picked up the knife 
| and went on. He was scarcely surprised upon exam- 
| ining it in his chamber by the light of a lamp, to find 
| his own initials cut in the handle, proving it to be the 
identical knife with which he was operating at the 
dissecting table, and which was snatched from his 
hand by the revivitied subject. 

He determined not to leave the neighborhood with- 
out a thorough effort to develop the mystery so long 
a burden on his mind. Without revealing any of the 
circumstances, he made what inquiries he might, and 
visited in his professional capacity every family within 
a circuit of miles. Thus a week was spent with no 
success, and he was about feeling compelled, very 
reluctantly, to give over the experiment, when after 
having called one day at the home of a comfortable 
farmer, and spoken fitting words to a tidy woman and 
three well-mannered children, he went out to see the 
| husband and father, who, he was informed, was in 
the field at no great distance, hoeing. 

The man started at seeing him, dropped his hoe, 
and finally turned and met his visitor, extending his 
hand doubtfully. 

“Tam glad to see you, sir,” were his first words, 
“though for all I know you might have me arrested.” 

Being assured that the other had only the kindest 
motives in coming, the citizen at once gave the fol- 
lowing account: 

He grew up a poor witless youth, in New York, 
who had never known anything but hardship and ill- 
usage. One night, in his homeless wanderings in a 
wretched street, he was set upon by a couple of 
rowdies, who would have killed him, but for the 
resolute interference of a stranger. The stranger, in 
saving him, received a cut on the shoulder; lockjaw 
succeeded, and he died. He was only a pauper him- 
self, and was buried accordingly. 

The night succeeding the burial of the friend who 
| had done him the only kindness he remembered ever 
| to have received, Dick Brown slept in the cemetery. 
| He saw, but dared make no objection, when they came 
| and took away the body. Following slily, as a dog 
| afraid of being sent back would follow his master, he 

reached the college without knowing where he was, 
| and entered the dissecting room. There, from in- 
| stinct, he hid himself, and there he remained all 
| during the next day. 
| The preparations for dissecting the body, with the 
| 
! 








remarks of the students, first informed him what was 
intended. He formed the purpose of frightening them 
| from their work and getting away with the body. 
| With this idea he took off the few rags that he wore, 
| and threw them down a vault; after this, finding the 
| room vacant, and that he had free egress to the street, 
| he snatched up the corpse and was making his way 
out with it, when he heard footsteps along the passage. 


| Finding he could not escape without being seen, 
| and thinking the person approaching was one of the 
| students returning for something, and that he would 
| be gone again in a moment, Dick leaned his burden 
| in a nook, and to prevent the discovery of his scheme, 
| stretched himself on the table covered with the sheet. 
| What followed has been already told. Poor Dick 
| was so frightened, that he thought only of obtaining 
the knife for self-defence, or of running for his life. 
| He made his escape, but the corpse of his friend he 
was after all unable to rescue. From the door being 
| found locked on the inside a little afterwards, it is 
| probable that Mike, the fireman, came in by that way 
and secured it. 

Not long after, the miserable youth floated West 
on the tide of emigration, and in the course of years 
became what we have seen—a sober, industrious citi- 
zen. Harmless in his life, and kindly in his feelings, 
he still could never forgive the sacrilegious young 
doctors who had robbed his friend’s grave. The 
knife he had always kept; and as often as he looked 
upon it, an angry, vengeful spirit stirred within his 
breast. 
| Being present at the meeting, Dick recognized the 
| clergyman at a glance, even as the latter entered. 
| 
| 





Stepping out of the house, he returned home, pre- 
pared himself, and met the other as described— 
| though with what object in view was not distinctly 


known to himself. If he cherished the purpose of 


doing him a personal injury, he was completely dis- 


A DETERMINED FATHER. 

Close to the lands of the Pennsylvania Central Oil 
Company, there lives an old chap who is worth a mint. 
Ignorant, of course, dumb luck has made him rich. 
His household pets consist of a terrier dog and an 
idiot daughter, both of which engage his attention. 
The former provided for, he determined to “ accom- 
plish” his daughter. He bought a piano and a harp, 
and a guitar, and a car load of music books and so 
forth, winding up his business by engaging a first- 
class, intellectual and musical tutor. The documents 
were of course soon arranged for business. The tutor 
set to work and toiled like a Trojan, but with no suc- 
cess. Despairing of ultimate triumph, the tutor went 
to the oil king and made a clean breast of it. 

““Why, what the world’s the matter?” asked the 
father. 

“ Well,” answered the tutor, “‘ Kitty has got a piano 
and guitar and harp, and music and books, and all 
that, but she wants capacity—that’s all.” 

“Well, by the Lord Harry,” cried the oil king, 
“if that’s all, just buy it. I’ve got the stuff, and if 
money will get it, she shall have capacity or anything 
else.” 

The music teacher resigned. There is a chance for 
some one. 





A BLUNT FARMER. 


We were much amused at « sashionable restaurant, 
ashort time since, by the entrance of an honest old 
farmer, who came, as he said, “ to get his dinner.” 

Seating himself at a small circular table, he took off 
his hat, placed it on the floor py his side, and with an 
ancient cotton handkerchief commenced wiping the 
large drops of perspiration from his honest face. 

Stepping up to the countryman, a white-aproned 
waiter inquired, in a cast iron voice: 

“ What’ll y’ order, sir?” 

“What'd you say?” replied the farmer, looking at 
his interrogator with no small degree of interest. 

“Tinquired what you'd have,” exclaimed the waiter, 
looking as if the farmer’s penetrating glance had 
slightly started the starch. 

“ What I’d have?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, I came in to get my dinner.” 

“Very well, sir; what dish do you prefer?” 

“Well, I d’know; what have you got?” 

“Roast beef, corned beef, beefsteak, beef ali di 
with nudles, pressed corned beef cold, veal roast, 
chickens roast, boiled or fricaseed, grenadins of veal 
a la jardiniere, croquettes of fish a U’'allemande—” 

“Hold on! hold on!” cried the farmer. “I don’t 
know anything about them things. Why, you’ve got 
a voice like a stove-pipe with a dozen nails in it. Give 
me some mutton chop, and don’t speak to me again 
till I settle my bill, or I shan’t know whether I’m in 
an eating-house or a Latin observatory !” 








CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


A Western paper relates the following anecdote, and 
states that the scene occurred at a hotel. The land- 
lord said to a boarder: 

“See here, Mr. ——, the chambermaid found a 
hair-pin in your bed this morning, and it will not 
answer. 

“Well,” replied the boarder, “I found a hair in the 
butter this morning, but it did not prove you hada 
woman in it.” 

The two men looked at each other for about ten 
seconds, when each smiled and went his way, no 
doubt pondering on the peculiarities of circumstantial 
evidence. 





ONE SOLID REASON FOR MARRYING. 

‘You ought to marry.” 

“ Never.” 

“‘T know a good girl for you.” 

* Let me alone!” 

“ But, perhaps youdon’t know her. She is young.” 

“Then she is sly.” 

“ Beautiful.” 

“The more dangerous.” 

* Of good family.” 

“Then she is proud.” 

“She is tender-hearted.” 

‘Then she is jealous.” 

“She has talents.” 

* To kill me.” 

‘“‘ And one hundred thousand dollars,” 

“ Pll take her.” 
enamine 


Sulphur soap is recommended for keeping the 
complexion clear from pimples, ete. It is very odd. 








Ten years after the mysterious occurrence, the | armed by the firm, mild bearing of the man before | There is our old friend Vesuvius, who has been suffer- 


reverend gentleman was travelling in the West, and | him. After a little reflection, he sincerely repented | ing for a long time from eruptions, and sul 
held a “five o’clock meeting” at a schoolhouse in a | of both the act and the bitterness of feeling so long | Seems to make him worse. 


phur only 


' 


new and sparsely populated district. When the service | indulged. At hearing the minister’s side of the story, | Why does the new moon remind one of a giddy girl? 
closed, it was about sunset, and he had two miles to | Mr. Brown was much moved, and asked renewedly | Because she’s too young to show much reflection. 


walk to the place where he was staying—most of the 
way through woods and alone. 

It was early summer, the evening was fine, and he 
was proceeding on his way absorbed in cheerful medi- 
tations, when out from the dusky roadside sprang a 
man perfectly nude, and grasping a keen-bladed knife ; 
and for a full minute the two stood face to face motion- 
less and in utter silence. The first thought of the 
clergyman was, that this was some insane person; 
| the next instant brought back to him like very reality 


| the scene in the dissecting room. Exactly thus had | 


| his forgiveness and his prayers. 
| Thus, at last, was the mystery cleared up. 





The tree of deepest root is found 

Least willing still to quit the ground; 

’T was therefore said, by ancient sages, 
That love of life increased with years 

| So much, that in our latter stages, 

When pains grow sharp, and sickness rages, 


| 
| 
| 
| THE LOVE OF LIFE. 





| the corpse, leaping off the table, stood before him, | The greatest love of life appears.—Mrs. Thrale. 


Why is the steersman of the royal yacht always a 
| Tepublican? Because he is Jack-o-’Binnacle. 
| Ww hat piece bed carpentry becomes a geM as soon as 
| finished? A-gate. 
| The best kind of agricultural fairs—Farmer’s daugh- 
\ ters. 
| Philosophical physic is pleasant to give, but un- 
} pleasant to take. 
The only wax-work that is of any account is got up 
by the bees. 
The sea is of the Quaker persuasion—it has a broad 
brim. 
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THE STOLEN WILL: 
—OR,— 
THE WITNESS ON THE WALL. 
BY EDWIN 8. SCUDDER. 
CHAPTER I, 


Have I, then, no tears for thee, my father? 
Can I forget thy cares from helpless years ; 
‘Thy tenderness for me; an eye still beamed 
With love; a brow that never knew a frown, 
Nor a harsh word thy tongue ?—Tuomson. 






















































made so fearfulachange? I 
cannot realize it!’’ 


half-frenzied 


ful lord of Ravenside, as he 


room,stopping ever and anon 
to gaze on the portrait of his 
father, which 
mock his sorrow as it looked 


smile. He was alone in his grief; for his stepmother, 


son, had treated him with marked coldness; and in 
this, the bitterest hour of his life, he had no earthly 


who never forsakes his children; and sinking on his 
knees, the youth sought relief in prayer. He arose 
calmed, if not comforted; and throwing himself, 
dressed as he was, on his couch, exhausted Nature 
asserted her rights. Maurice forgot his sorrows, 
for atime, inslumber. Whilst he rests, let us change 


Ravenside. 
In a lofty room hung with black, and on a bed 


of Hugh Glanville, Baron Ravenside. Five days ago 
he left his mansion in health and strength; but a tall 
from his horse produced concussion of the brain, and 
he was brought home senseless. 
days, but was never able to speak, though evidently 
anxious to do so; for at intervals he was sensible, and 
seemed wishful to communicate with Maurice pri- 
vately; but that Lady Marion prevented, for she 
never left her husband’s bedside, and certainly no 
wife could have been more dutiful. But why, now 
that all is over, is she crossing the threshold of the 
chamber of death so late? 

The thick waxen tapers, set in heavy candelabra 
of silver, throw a shadowy light on her figure, which 
is robed in a white dressing-gown; her face, with its 
beautifully-chiselled features, is pale as marble, and 
forms a striking contrast to her large dark eyes and 


drawers, presses a secret spring, which opens, and 
discloses a bunch of keys; with one of these she opens 
an escritoire near the head of the bed; and now, in- 
deed, she glances fearfully towards it, as if she 


that most unhallowed search. At length she grasps 
aroll of parchment, bearing the words, “The last 
will and testament of Hugh Glanville.” Hastily con- 
cealing the document within the folds of her robe, 
locking the escritoire and replacing the keys, the 
Lady Marion quits the chamber, flying as if pursued 
through the silent corridors to her own apartment. 


the scene to another chamber in the large mansion of 


declared to her gaping auditors in the kitchen that | 


comforter. But there is one Father of the fatherless | 


ornamented with sable plumes, lie the mortal remains | 


He lingered three | 


hair of raven blackness; she moves stealthily across | 
the room, without casting a glance on the bed, and, | 
throwing back the drapery from a small chest of 
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| thousand |» 
LAS! my father, art thou I suppose t) 
indeed gone from me; and | To descend 


| 


down upon him with a calm | 


the haughty Lady Marion, since the birth of her own | 


| 
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thought the occupant would rise, and disturb her in | 


marriage « 


shall we mect on earth no and give ; 
more? Is it possible that a | whilst my 
few brief hours can have | and then , 


| Baron of 
| unless T co 


Such were a few of the | not prevei. 
exclamations | lawful son 
which burst from the lips of | Archer. 
MauriceGlanville,the youth- | 
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Only one terrified domestic crossed her path, and she | 
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